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THE 


CHILDREN's FRIEND. 


ALFRED AND DORINDA. 


()* a fine ſummer's day, Mr. Vernon 

had promiſed to go a walking with 
his two children, Alfred and Dorinda, in a 
very fine garden a little way out of town. 
He went up to his dreſſing- room to prepare 
himſelf, and the children remained in the 
parlour. Alfred, delighted with the plea- 
ſures that he promiſed himſelf from his 
walk, jumping and running careleſsly about 
the room, bruſhed the ſkirt of his coat 
againſt a very valuable flower that his father 
was rearing with infinite pains, and which 
he had unfortunately juſt brought in from 


before the window, in order to preſerve it 
Vor. III. 5 from 
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ALFRED AND DORIN DA. 


from the heat of the ſun. O, brother! what 


have you done? ſaid Dorinda, taking up the 


flower which was broken off from the ſtalk. 
She was holding it ſtill in her hand, when 
her father, who had finiſhed dreſſing him- 
ſelf, entered the parlour. How, Dorinda, 


ſaid Mr. Vernon in an angry tone, do you 


pluck a flower that you have ſeen me take 


ſo much pains to rear in order to have ſced 


from it? Dear papa, anſwered Dorinda 
trembling, pray do not be angry! I am not 
angry, replied Mr. Vernon, growing more 
calm; but as you may take a fancy to pluck 


flowers too in the garden that I am going 


to ſee, and which does not belong to me, 
you will not take it amiſs that I leave you 
at home. 

Dorinda looked down, and held her 
tongue. Alfred could not keep filence any 
longer. He approached his father with 
tears in his eyes, and ſaid, It was not my 


fiſter, papa; it was I that plucked off the 


flower: ſo it is I that muſt ſtay at home. 


Take my ſiſter along with you. 
Mr. Vernon, touched with the ingenuous 


behaviour of his children, and their affection 


for each other, killed _m and ſaid, You 


are 


THE RUFFLES AND GART IRS. 


are both dear to me alike, and you ſhall 
both go with me. 

Alfred and Dorinda.leaped for joy. They 
went therefore to walk in the garden, where 
they ſaw plants of the moſt curious ſorts. 
Mr. Vernon with pleaſure obſerved Dorinda 
preſs her clothes on each ſide, and Alfred 
take up the ſkirts of his coat under his arms, 
for fear of doing any damage as they walked 


among the flowers. The flower that he had 0 


loſt would, without doubt, have given him 
a good deal of pleaſure; but he enjoyed 
much more in ſeeing mutual affection, can- 
dour and prudence, flouriſh in his children. 


THE RUFFLES AND GARTERS. 


Letitia, Serina. 
Lelitia. HAT a charming day i 13 
Chriſtmas-day, when one 


has ſuch handſome preſents! How I long 
to ſce it! | 


Serina. O! do not ſpeak about it, ſiſter. 
The firſt five-and-twenty days of this dull 
gloomy month, appear much longer than 
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4 THE RUrrLES AND GARTERS. 


the reſt all put together. What fine things 
we are to have! I dream about them every 
night, and wake a dozen times, when 
Chriſtmas-day is the firſt thing that takes 


up my thoughts. 


Lelitia. Do you recollect, laſt year, how 
all mama's acquaintance brought us play- 
things and ſweet-meats! We had really ſo 
much, we knew not where to put them. | 

Serina. They were ſpread upon a large 


ſquare table, and mama came out to call us 
with her charming voice. Come, come, 


ſaid ſhe, and take theſe preſents. She em- 
braced us, and ſhed tears. I never ſaw her 
half ſo happy as that day, when ſhe beheld 
us jump about the room for joy. 

Letitia. I think, indeed, ſhe ſeemed much 


-happier than ourſelves. 


Serina. One would have thought that me 
had received the Chriſtmas- boxes. 

Letitia. There muſt conſequently be a 
pleaſure, I ſuppoſe, in giving: ſo I will tell 


you what we ought to do, Letitia, We are 


very little, and of courſe have little that we 


can give. But ſtill we have it in our power 


to get this pleaſure. 
Serina. How, pray, Letitia? 
Letitia. 


THE RUFFLES AND GARTERS. 5 


Letitia. Why, it wants a fortnight now, 
vou know, of Chriſtmas-day : and we both 
have money in our pockets. 

Serina. Yes ; I have upwards of a crown. 
What ſhall we do then? 

Letitia. You recollect, our fair comes on 
to-morrow. Well then, we muſt get up 
early, and work hard, and ſtudy diligently, 
and do every part of our buſineſs well, that 
in the afternoon we may have leave to go 
and ſee the fair. Now I have more a good 
deal than nine-ſhillings. We will each 
take half our money, and go buy the pret- 
tieſt things that we can ſee. We will bring 
them home all cleverly wrapped up, and 
early upon Chriſtmas-day give them to our 
gardener's children. 

Serina, Ves; but then, Letitia, the poor 
-woman's children, who comes here to work 
occaſionally, muſt have ſomething likewiſe. 

 Letitia. Right; I did not think of them. 

O, how delighted they will be! I fancy the 

poor little children, in their joy, will ſay 

that they never had a Chriſtmas-box before. 

Serina. In that caſe, we ſhall be the firſt 

to cauſe them*ſuch a deal of pleaſure. —O, 
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6 THE RUFFLES AND GART ERS. 


my dear, dear ſiſter! I muſt hug you for 


that thought ! 
Letitia. Yes, but ſtay a little. I have 


another in my head. This money which 


we deſign to ſpend— 

Serina. Is ours; and we may lay it out 
as we think proper. 

Letilia. Yes, that is true. But 

Serina. Well, but what ? 0 

Letitia. We had it from mama, you 
know; it was her preſent to us, as in general 
all our money is. Now, ſiſter, if we lay this 
money out in preſents for the children, it 
will then be mama that has made theſe pre- 


ſents, and not we. 


Serina. That 1s true indeed ; and yer we 
have no other money. 

Letitia. We can, notwithſtanding, hit on 
ſome expedient for the purpoſe, I dare ſay. 


For in the firſt place, I can work indiffe- 


rently at my needle, and you Knit wich 


_ tolerable eaſe. 


Serina. Of what uſe will this be? 

Letitia. You will not be long before you 
have knit a pair of garters for papa ; and I 
have been this fortnight at a pair of ruffles, 
which he does not know. What then hin- 

ders, 


THE RUFFLES AND GARTERS, 7 


ders, pray, but we may finiſh theſe two 
articles a day or two on this fide Chriſtmas? 

Serina. Well, and if we do, what then ? 

Letitia. Why then we can preſent the 
garters and the ruffles to papa, who will be 
glad to buy them of us, and pay thrice as 
much as they are worth.— _ 

Serina. Yes; I am ſure of that. But till 
the fair will be to-morrow ; and we cannot 
before then finiſh what you know is to pro- 
cure the money that we would lay out at 
the fair. | 

Letitia. Nor is it neceſſary; for the money 
that we ſhall want, to make our purchaſe at 
the fair, we may borrow of ourſelves; and 
afterwards repay it upwards of two days 
before we make our preſents. Thus then 
we ſhall really have 1t in our power to ſay, 
that we alone gave Chrittmas-boxes to the 
poor children. 

Serina. A good ſcheme indeed! Well, 
you are always the readieſt at theſe matters, 
I confeſs ; but then that is becauſe you are 
the eldeſt. | | 
Letitia. Bleſs me! How we ſhall both 
rejoice, in being able to afford them ſo 
much pleaſure ! £9 
B 4 Serina. 


8 5 . 1 ® ns 
Serina. I could with that to-morrow were 
the day. | ; 


Letitia. Never fear, it will ſoon come 
now; and we ſhall be happy even in the 


4 


_ expectation of its coming. 
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18 LE Abel was ſcarce turned of eight 


years old, when he had the misfortune 
to loſe his mother. It afflicted him ſo 


much, that nothing could reſtore him to the 
gaiety fo natural to young children. Mrs. 


Donaldſon, his aunt, was forced to take him 


to her houſe, for fear his ſadneſs ſhould ſtill 


aggravate her brother's inconſolable diſtreſs. 
They went, however, frequently to ſee 
him; and at laſt, the time was come for 


going out of mourning. Abel therefore 
quitted his; and, though his heart was full 


of ſorrow, he endeavoured to aſſume a lively 


countenance. His father was affected at 


this ſenſibility : but, alas! it only occa- 
ſioned him more ſorrow, by cauſing him to 
reflect, that he had ever loſt the mother of 

| - Ja 
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this amiable child; and this reflexion, every 
one remarked, was bringing him with ſor- 
row to the grave. 

It was a fortnight now, ſince Abel had 
been to ſee him as uſual. His aunt always 
_ urged ſome pretext or other during that 
time, as often as he wiſhed to go. The 
truth is, Mr. Donaldſon was dangerouſly 
ill. He durſt not aſk to ſee his child, from 
apprehenſion that the fight of his condition 
might too much affect him. Theſe paternal 
ſtruggles, joined with the former depreſſion 
of his ſpirits, ſo exhauſted him, that very 
Joon there was no hope remaining of his 
cure. He died, in fact, upon the day be- 
fore his birth-day. 8 

On the morrow, Abel, having waked be- 
times, tormented Mrs. Donaldſon ſo much 
for leave to go and wiſh his father joy, that 
ſhe at laſt conſented ; but he ſaw his mourn- 
ing was now to go on again. 

And why this ugly black, faid * to- 
day, when we are going to Papa Who! 19 
dead now, aunt? _ | 
His aunt was ſo afflicted, that ſhe could 
not ſpeak a word. 
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Well then, faid Abel, if you will not 
tell me, I will enquire of my papa. 

At this ſhe could no longer refrain from 
weeping, but burſt out into a flood of tears, 


and ſaid, It is he, i it is he himſelf that is 


dead. | 

What, my papa dead | anſwered he. O 
heaven! take pity on me. My mama firſt 
dead! and now papa! Unhappy as I am, 
and parentleſs ! what will become of me ? 
O my papa! mama ! 

Thefe words were fcarcely uttered, when 
he fell into a ſwoon ; nor could his aunt, 
without much difficulty, bring him to him- 
felf again. | 

Poor child, ſaid ſhe, do not be thus af 
flicted. Your parents are ſtill living. 

Abel. Yes; but where? 

Mrs. Donaldſon. In heaven, with God. 
They are both happy in that place; and 
will at all times have an eye upon their 
child. If you are prudent, diligent, and. 
upright, they will pray that God may bleſs 
you; and God certainly will bleſs you. 
This was the laſt prayer that your fathes 
uttered yeſterday, when dying. 


Abel. 


4 F F Ir 


Azel. Yeſterday! when I was thinking 
of the pleaſure that I ſhould have in ſeeing 
him this morning.—Yeſterday ! Then he is 
not buried yet? O, aunt, pray let me ſee 
him! He would not ſend for me, fearing to 
afflict me; and perhaps I, on the contrary, 
ſhould have aMicted him. But now, as I 
cannot poſlibly give him any pain, I would 
once more behold him, for the laſt, laſt 
time! Pray let me go and ſee him, my 
dear aunt ! 

Mrs. Donaldſon. Well then, we will go 


together, if you promiſe to be calm. You 
fee my tears, and how much I am grieved 


for having loſt my brother. He was always. 
doing me ſome good or other: I was poor, 
and had no. 'maintenance but what his 


bounty gave me. Notwithſtanding which, 


I yield myſelf, you fee, to Providence 
that watches over us. Be calm, then, my 
dear child! 
Abel. Yes, yes; I muſt indeed be calm. 
But pray, aunt, carry me to my papa, that 
1 may ſee at leaſt his coffin. 
Mrs. Donaldſon then took him by the 
hand and inſtantly went out: the day was: 
B 6 very/ 
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12 A B E L. 


very dark and even loggy. Abel Me as 
he went on. 

When they were come before YN houſe, 
the mutes were at the door, and Mr. Do- 
naldſon's late friends and neighbours were 
ſtanding round his coffin. They wept bit- 
terly, and praiſed the integrity of the de- 
ceaſed. Little Abel ruſhed into the houſe, 
and threw himfelf upon the coftin. For 
fome time he could not ſpeak a word ; but 
at laſt raiſed his head a little, crying out, 
See how your little Abel weeps for having 
loſt you! When mama died, you conſoled 
me, and yet wept yourſelf; but now, who 


will conſole me for your loſs! Oh! my 


papa ! my good papa! 

He could utter no more: his forrow 
almoſt ſtrangled him. His mouth was 
open, and his tongue ſeemed motionleſs. 
His eyes at one time fixed ; and at another, 


| rolling in their ſockets, had no tears to ſhed. 


His aunt had need of all her ſtrength to 
pluck him from the coffin. She conducted 
him to a neighbour's houfe, begging her to 
keep him till his father's burial was over; 
for ſhe durſt not think of carrying him to 
fee it. 


very 


A 5 . | 5, 

Very ſoon the bell was ſet a tolling. 
Abel heard it; and the woman to whoſe care 
he had been entruſted having quitted the 
apartment for a moment, he availed himſelf 
of the opportunity, got out, and ran that 
inſtant to the church-yard, whither the fu- 
neral was gone. The miniſter had finiſhed, 
and the grave was filling up ;—when, all at 
once, a cry was heard of, Bury me with my 
papa ! and Abel jumped into the grave. 

The mourners were affected at it: Abel 
was drawn out all pale and ſpeechleſs, and, 
in ſpite of his reſiſtance, carried home. 

He was for upwards of three days conti- 
nually fainting; and his aunt could not 
bring him to be compoſed, even at intervals, 
except by ſpeaking to him of his dear papa. 


At length his firſt exceſs of anguiſh was 


allayed: he wept no longer, but was very 
ſorrow fun. 0 | 
A worthy merchant heard of this deplor- 
able affair. He had not been without ſome 
knowledge of the father ; therefore he re- 
_ paired to Mrs. Donaldſon, that he might 
fee the little orphan. - He was very much 
affected at his ſadneſs, took him home and 
was a father to him. Abel ſoon conſidered 
himſelf 
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himſelf as really the merchant's ſon, and 
every day gained greater ground in his af- 


fection. At the age of twenty, he con- 


ducted all the buſineſs of his benefactor with 
fo much ſucceſs, that in reality the merchant 
thought it his duty to aſſign him half the 
profits of it for the future; to which re- 
compenſe he added his beloved daughter.— 
Abel hitherto had maintained his aunt out 
of the little perquitites belonging to him ; 
and, by this event, he had the further hap- 
pineſs of making her quite eaſy for the 
remnant of her days. But never did his 
father's birth-day come about, but he was 
ferzed in ſome ſort with a fever, on recall- 
ing to his memory what he once had ſuffer- 
ed at that ſeaſon; and to thoſe ſenſations 


which then affected him did he impute the 


principles of honour and integrity that he 


ever afterwards cultivated during the whole: 
of a m life. 
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Tur COMPLIMENT, &c. 15 


VERS ES AppRESSED BY MAURICE To LADY 
ABBERVILLE. (See Vol. I. p. 132.) 


| k e kindneſs, "RO ev Wo day re- 
renew'd 
With cordial amity and tender grace, 
Once made me dread, leſt feeble gratitude 
Should with your friendſhip hold unequat 
Pace. 


But no, dear lady! 'twas a groundleſs fear: 
My heart, a debtor for its happineſs, 

As reaſon ripens, each ſucceeding year 
Shall aſk her aid its throbbings to expreſs. 


The joy which from this grateful taſk I feel, 
If ſuch your gen'rous acts to you convey, 


Light ſhall old age upon your virtues ſteal, 
And all your hours glide happily away! 


Tux COMPLIMENT or rn NEW YEAR. 
| | PON a certain new-year's day, little 


Peregrine came into the parlour, juſt 
before breakfaſt was ready. He advanced, 
es I and 
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16 THE COMPLIMENT: OP 


and with the greateſt gravity ſaluting his | 
Papa, began as follows, in a ſolemn tone of | 
voice : 
As formerly the Romans were accuſ- 1 
tomed every new-year's day to wiſh their 
friends all happineſs ; ſo J, thrice honoured ) 
father, come So J, thrice honoured fa- 
ther, come come come —“ | 
The little orator at this ſtopped ſhort. ? 
It was in vain; he fretted, rubbed his fore- 1 
head, and began to fumble in his pocket. 
The remainder of this excellent harangue 
was not forth coming. The poor little boy 
was vexed, and quite in agitation. Mr. 
Veſey ſaw and pitiedghis embarraſſment, 
embraced him tender = 
Truly a moſt elegant: oration! You your= _ 0 
ſelf, no doubt, compoſed it?“ __ 


# "2 *® — : 
K_ ff eds Yn am ' "INE" =— 


: Peregrine. No, papa; you are very good ] 
to think ſo, but I am not half learned 
enough for ſuch a taſk. It was my brother IN 
that drew it up. You ſhould have heard the 1 
whole. He told me that it was in periods; 
and the periods, he ſaid, were rounded off ] 


into the bargain. Look ye, I will but run 

it over once, and you ſhall hear it then: or 

would you rather hear mama's? I have : 
that 
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that perfectly, J am ſure. It is extracted 
from the Grecian Hiſtory. 
Mr. Veſey. No, no, Peregrine, it is not 
neceſſary; and your mother and myſelf, 
without it, are as much indebted both to 
your affection and your brother's. 
Peregrine. Oh, he was a fortnight, I 
aſſure you, at the work; and I employed a 
deal of time in learning them. What an 
unlucky thing that I ſhould now forget, 
when I moſt wanted to remember it! No 
longer ago than laſt night, believe me, I 
delivered the whole ſpeech without the leaſt 
heſitation, in the ſervant's room, and ſpeak- 
ing to your ure wh it could bat tel 
| oe 
Mr. Veſey. I was then at - t. W in my 
chills and. to comfort you, muſt 1525 1 
heard it. f 
Peregrine, (brightening up.) Did y you —1 
am glad of that! and do not you think, 
papa, that I ſpoke it very well? 
Mr. Veſey. Wuen I muſt enden 
ledge. | | 
Peregrine. Oh, but it was: very fine! 
Mr. Veſey. To ſay the truth, your bro- 
ther has quite crammed it full of eloquence. 
| | And 
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And yet, I ſhould have liked a ſingle word 
or two much better from yourſelf. 

Peregrine. But ſure, papa, to ſay that 1 

wiſh the perſon to whom I am ſpeaking a 
happyinew year, and nothing elle, is far too 
common to give pleaſure. 
Mr. Veſey. Yes; but why then 8 
elſe? as if, inſtead of offering ſuch a naked 
compliment, you could not previouſly have 
thought within yourſelf, what I wiſhed moſt 
of all to enjoy during the courſe of this new 
year. 

Peregrine. Oh, that is not difficule, You 
wiſh, no doubt, to have your health, to ſee 
your family, your friends and fortune 
flouriſh, and to enjoy a deal of pleaſure. 

Mr. Veſey. Well; do not you with me 
all this? | | 

Peregrine. Yes, with all my heart. 

Mr. Vejey. What hinders then, but you 
could have made me up yourſelf a charming 
compliment, without requiring the aſſiſtance 
of another? 

Peregrine. Really, I did not chink my - 
ſelf ſo learned; but it is always thus, when 
you inſtruct me; ſince I find out things 
which I did not think were in me. I can 
” 
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now make compliments to every one 1 


know. I need ſay nothing but what I have 


mentioned juſt this moment. 


Mr. Veſey. It may ſuit, I muſt 2 


ledge, many people; but ſhould certainly 


be different with reſpect to others. 
Peregrine. Yes, J underſtand you pretty 


well, papa; but I do not know what the 
difference ſhould be; fo en it to me; 


now we are alone. 


Mr. Veſey. With all my heart. There 


are a multitude of what are called good 


things, that one may with any perſon v hat- 
ſoever to enjoy; ſuch as what you men- 
tioned juſt now: there are others, that refer 


to different individuals according to their 
ſituations, age and duties. For example; 
one may wiſh to a man who is happy 


already, the long continuation of his happi- 
neſs; to an unhappy man, the end of his 
affliction; to a man in office, that God's 


providence may bleſs his labours for the 
public welfare, give him neceſſary penetra- 


tion, with the gift of perſeverance to conti- 
nue in them, and eſtabliſh the enjoyment of 
felicity among his countrymen, by way of 
recompence on his endeavours. To an old 

man 
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man one may wiſh a length of life exempt 
from every inconveniency ; to children, on 
the other hand, the preſervation of their 
parents, progreſs in their ſtudies, with a love 
of arts; to parents, the completion of their 
hopes, in bringing up their children; every 
ſpecies of proſperity to ſuch as are our be- 
nefactors: and the long continuation of 
their kindneſs. It is our duty even to be- 
think us of our enemies, and to pray that 


God may ſhow them the injuſtice of their 
conduct, and inſpire them with a wiſh of 


meriting our friendſhip. 
Peregrine. O,papa,how much I thank you! 
J have now a budget full of compliments 
for every one. I ſhall know what ſort of 
Wiſhes they will expect, and have no occa- 
ſion for my brother's rounded periods, as 
he calls them: but why, as we ſhould always 
have theſe wiſhes in our heart, pray tell me 
why the firſt day of the year, in preference 


to any other, ſhould be pitched upon to 


publiſh them? 
Mr. Veſey. Becauſe our life is, as it were, 
a ladder, every ſtep of which is repreſented 
by a year. It is natural that our friends 
ſhould flock together, and make merry with 


— 


us, 


t. 


4 
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us, when our foot has got in ſafety on the 
ſtep next to hat which we lately trod, and 
to expreſs their wiſh that we ſhould climb 
the reſt with equal ſafety. Do 21 under- 
ſtand me? 

Peregrine. O papa, quite clean 

Mr. Veſey. It is however in my power 
to make this clearer ſtill, by uſing what we 
call another figure. 

\ Peregrine. Ah, let us have it, pray, 
Papa. 15 
Mr. Veſey. Do you remember, then, 
our going to the top of that fine church in 
London, called St. Paul's? 

Peregrine. Oh! what a charming pro- 
ſpect from the golden gallery there! Why, 
you remember we could ſee all London 
and a great deal of the country from it! 
Mr. Veſey. Greenwich hoſpital particu- 
larly ſtruck your eye; and as you could not 
then have any notion of the diſtance, you 
propoſed that we ſhould, the following 
week, go there on foot to dinner. 

Peregrine. Well, papa; and did I not, 
pray, walk the whole long journey like i 
man? 


Mr. 
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Mr. Vejey. Les, well enough. I had 
no reaſon to find fault with your. perform- 
ance ; but remember, I took care, at every 
mile-ſtone on the road, to make you fit and 
reſt a little. 

Peregrine. So you. did indeed; and it 
was, in my opinion, no bad idea at the firſt, 
to put up thoſe figured ſtones beſide the 
road. One knows at any time what diſtance 

one has walked, how much is ſtill to come, 
and ſo regulates one's pace accordingly. 

Mr. Veſey. In this you have yourſelf 
explained the advantages which ariſe from 
our dividing life into thoſe equal portions 
that we call years: for every year is ſome- 
thing like a mile-ſtone in the road of lite. 

Peregrine. 1 underſtand you. And the 
ſeaſons are, perhaps, ſo many quarter- 
miles, which tell us that we ſhall very ſoon 
arrive at the next ſtone. 


Mr. Veſey. Your obſervation is extremely 


juſt; and I am glad that this little journey 
is ſtill freſh in your remembrance. If you 
take it in a proper point of view, it will 
exhibit a true picture of life. Remember, 
if you can, the different circumſtances that 


took, 
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took place while you were poſting on to 
Greenwich; tell them in the ↄrder in which 
they fell out, as well as you are able, and T : 
will make the application. | 
Peregrine. I ſnould ſcarce remember the 
whole buſineſs better, if it had happened 
yeſterday. At firſt, as I was full of ſpirits, 
and deſired to let you ſee it, I ſet out upon 
a trot, and made a number of trips; I da 
not well know how many. You adviſed 
me to go ſlowly, as the journey would be 
rather long. I followed your advice, and 
had no reaſon to repent. Upon the way, I 
aſked for information at the ſight of every 
thing of which I did not know the mean- 
ing, and you were ſo good as to tell me. 
When we happened to go by a bit of graſs, 
we ſat down on it, and you read a ſtory- 
book that you had brought out in your 
pocket to divert me. Then we got upon 
our feet again; and as we went along, you 
told me many other things not only uſeful 
but diverting likewiſe. In this manner, 
though the weather was not altogether fine, 
though we had ſometimes rain, and once a 
hail-ſtorm to encounter, we arrived at 
| Greenwich, I remember, very freſh and 
1 hearty, 
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hearty, and made afterwards a charming 
r | | 1 9 

Mr. Veſey. Very faithfully related, Pere- 
grine! but for ſome few circumſtances, 
which, however, I am glad'you have not 
introduced ; as for example, your attention 
to a poor blind man whom you caught by 
the arm, if you remember, to prevent him 
from falling upon a heap of ſtones that lay 
before him, and on which he might have 
broke his legs; the aſſiſtance that you af- 
forded a poor waſherwoman's boy, by pick- 
ing up a handkerchief of linen which had 
fallen out of the cart ; but particularly the 


alms that you gave to ſeveral people on the 


- Peregrine, Do you think, then, papa, 
that I forgot them? I know that we ſhould. 


not beaſt of any good, that we may have 
had the opportunity of doing. 

Mr. Veſey. And on that account, I am 
greatly pleaſed in dwelling on it, as a re- 
compence for ſo much modeſty. It is juſt 


that I ſhould repay you ſome ſmall portion 


of the joy which you cauſed me. 
| Peregrine, Oh! I ſaw tears ſtanding in 
your eye, not once alone, nor twice, but 
: often. 


0 
| 
\ 
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often. I was ſo delighted ! if you knew 


how much that ſight made me forget my 
wearineſs! I walked much the better for it. 
But let me have the application that you 
juſt mention d. 

Mr. Veſey. It is as follows, Peregrine. 
Give me all the attention in your power. 

Peregrine. Fear nothing. I will not 
loſe a ſyllable, fir, of what you tell me, I 
aſſure you. | 
Mr. Veſey. The look, then, which you 


caſt round you from the golden gallery, all 
over London, and a great deal, as you men- 
tioned, of the country, is expreſſive of the 


firſt reflexions of a child upon the multi- 
rude about him. The long walk that you 
choſe to Greenwich, is the journey which 
we propoſe to ourſelves through life. The 

eagerneſs with which you wiſhed to hurry 
on at ſetting out, without conſulting your 
ability for running, and which coſt you 
ſuch repeated trips, is the natural impe- 
tuoſity of youth which would excite us to 
the worſt exceſſes, if a faithful and expe- 
rienced friend were not to moderate it. 
The inſtruction that you derived, as WE 


were walking on, from reading and con- 


Vol. HI. e verſing 
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verſing with me, and the actions of good- 
will and charity that you performed, took 
off from the fatigue of ſuch a journey; and 
you finiſhed it thereby with ſatisfaction to 
yourſclf, though there had fallen a deal of 
rain, and even hail. Theſe circumſtances, 


too, convey inſtruction ; for in life there 


are no other means than the performance 
of our duty, to keep off diſquietude, and 
to cheriſh peace within us, notwithſtanding 


_ thoſe viciſſitudes of fortune which would 


otherwiſe, perhaps, go near to overwhelm 
us : and the comfortable meal that we made 


at the concluſion of our journey, 1s no other 


than an emblem of the recompence which 
God gives us when we die, to crown thoſe 
virtuous actions that we have laboured to 
perform while in this world. 


Peregrine. Yes, yes, papa; all this agrees 


wonderfully well, and I ſhall have a deal 
of happineſs, I ſee beforehand, in the year 
that is now begun. a 

Mr. Veſey. It reſts with yourſelf alone 
to make the year quite happy ; but once 


more, let us return to our excurſion. Do 


you recollect when in going round, that we 
might ſee a little of the park, we came 


upon 
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upon Blackheath? The heavens were then 
ſerene, and we could ſee behind us all the 
way that we had been walking. 
Peregrine. Yes, indeed, papa! and I 
was proud of having walked ſo far! 
Mr. Veſey. By proud, you mean rejoiced, 
Are you then equally rejoiced at preſent, 
while your reaſon which now dawns within 
you, pauſes and caſts back a look upon the 
way that you have already made in life ? 
You entered it quite weak and naked, with. 
out any means of making, in the leaſt de- 


gree, proviſion for your wants. It was 


your mother who gave you your firſt food, 
and it is I that have the forethought to ſup- 
port you. How do we deſire you to repay 

us? We want nothing more, than that you 
Mould yourſelf endeavour to be happy, by 
becoming juſt and honeſt ; by acquiring a 
due notion of your ſeveral duties; and by 
ſeriouſly intending to diſcharge them. Have 
you then fulfilled theſe few conditions, no 


leſs advantageous to yourſelf than eaſy? 


Have you firſt of all been grateful to God's 
goodneſs, who has willed that you ſhould 
be born of parents poſſeſſing wherewithal 
to bring you up in caſe and honour? Have 


9 4 you 
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you always ſhewn thoſe parents the obedi- 
ence and reſpect that you owe them? Have 


you paid attention to the precepts of your 


teachers? Have you never given occaſion 
for your brothers or your ſiſters to complain 


of envy or injuſtice in you? Have you al- 


ways treated thoſe who wait upon you, with 
a proper ſort of condeſcenſion, and at no 
time claimed from their 1nferior ſituation, 
what it was their duty to refuſe you? In a 


word, do you poilels that love of juſtice, 


that equality of conduct, and that modera- 
tion which we, by our inſtruction and ex- 
ample, are at all times doing what we can 
to ſet before you ? 

Peregrine. Ah, papa, let us not look fo 
much at what 1s paſt, but to the future. 
Every thing that I ſhould have done, I pro- 
miſe by God's bleſſing to do hereafter. 

Mr. Veſey. That is well ſaid : embrace 
me, therefore, Peregrine. I accept your 
promiſe, and confine to its performance all 
the wiſhes that I need make, on my ſide, 
for your happineſs, on this renewal of the 
year, 
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Euphraſia, (to her doll.) 
ELL, Miſs Obſtinate! you won't 
then, I ſuppoſe, do what I bid you? 
you'll be always with your neck as ſtiff as if 
you were a /entry in St. James's park. Hold 
up your head! and look at me! See how I put 
my neck. There. Don't you think that's 
charming! O, you're mighty dull this 
morning. Take care, Miſs, however, and 
don't put me in a paſſion; or depend upon 
it I ſhall be as angry with you, as mama 
was yeſterday with me, for beating Pompey. 

Mrs. Stepney, (having heard a few of theſe 
laſt words.) Why, you ſcem quite ſerious? 
Has your doll failed in her behaviour to- 
wards you? 

Euphraſia. I am ſhowing her what airs 
and graces would become _ and ſhe 
won't even hear me. 

Mrs. Stepney. I confeſs, it cannot but 
difpleaſe one, that ſuch ſalutary counſel 
ſhould be thrown away. However, you 
were ſpeaking, I believe, of being angry. 

: G3 Eupbraſ Ja. 
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Enphraſia. O, no, no, mama: I was 
only finding fault; —but very likely 5 
heard every thing that I ſaid? 

Mrs. Stepney. Suppoſe me not to haye 
heard a ſyllable ; now let me know what 


you were ſaying to her. Is it poſſible that 


you can object to my knowing your little 
ſecrets? 

Euphraſia. No, mama, I cannot. On 
the contrary, I am ſenſible that young ladies 
ſhould have no ſecrets between them and 
their mama. 


Mrs. Stepney. Well ſaid, my little love! 


and therefore tell me word for word, as 
well as you are able, every * that you 
ſaid to your doll. 

Euphraſia. Well then, mama, ſhe would 
not hold her head a little thus, upon one 
tide, and I was telling her that if ſhe re- 
fuſed to follow my directions, I would be 


as angry with her, as you were with me laſt 


night for beating Pompey. 
Mrs. Stepney. You ſuppoſe then that I 
was angry with you ? 


Euphraſia. I imagined, when I ſaw you 
looking at me, it was not as you were uſed 


to do; and therefore I ſuppoſed ſo. 
: Mrs, 
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Mrs. Stepney. No: it was not anger, it 
was ſadneſs. In the firſt place, I was ſorry 
that you could have a heart to hurt your 
dog; and in the next place, I was appre- 
henſive leſt Pompey might avenge himſelf, 
if you went on to ſtrike him without mercy: 
if you recollect, I told you ſo; and as you 
ſeemed to be ſo much offended at my ad- 
monitions, I was fearful that you would 
ſhew yourſelf quite diſobedient in the end: 
on which account I was ſo much afflicted, 
that I could not but ſhed tears. You ſaw 
me do fo; and therefore you ſuppoſed me 
in a paſſion.— In a paſſion out upon the 
word! I ſhould have been then as faulty in 
reſpect to you, as you were in reſpect to 
Pompey. 

Euphbraſia. But are you not angry, mama, 
at what I told my doll ? 

Mrs. Stepney. Well; not a. word of 
being angry : but reſpecting certain airs of 
coquetry that you wiſhed to teach your doll, 
and of which you even gave a pattern your- 
ſelf—I ſhould be glad to touch on that a 
little. 

Euphraſia. They ſet me of, as I thought, 
to advantage; for Miſs Humphreville, 1 not 
long ſince, told me ſo. 


C-4 Mrs. 
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Mrs. Stepney. I think, I ought to know 


better than Miſs Humphreville; and 1 


aſſure you, I am not at all of her opinion. 


. Euphraſia. Yet I practiſed ſomething of 
that kind, mama, before my looking-glaſs 


laſt night, and thought it became me 


mightily. 


Mrs. Stepney. You imagine then, that 
ſuch twiſts and monkey tricks are worth 
the native grace of childhood! it is plain, 


you do not know to what they tend. 


Euphraſa. To what, pray? Tell me. 

Mrs. Stepney. Why to nothing leſs, 
Fuphrafia, than to make you give into the 
habit of an odious affectation, and be as 
hypocritical in heart as in carriage. 

Euphraſſa. Bleſs me! is that true, mama? 


1 am very glad then, that I was drawn into 
this converſation on the ſubject; as with- 
out it, I ſhould certainly have run the riſque 
of falling into ſuch a vice, without intend- 
ing it. 


Mrs. Dory; And I, Euphraſia, full 
of confidence in your ingenuous candor, 
ſhould probably not have perceived it, till 


the malady had made ſo great a progreſs, as 
to render difficult the application of a pro- 


per 
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per remedy. You ſee, then, of what con- 
ſequence it is to pay no manner of attention. 
to the inſtruction which children, hardly 
more experienced than yourſelf, may give; 
but rather to conſult me always, when you 
want advice. hos 
Euphbraſia: Yes, yes, mama: 1 promiſ 
you I will, ſince you will give me good 
inſtruction. How ſhould I feel hereafter, 
were you to charge me with this vice of 
affectation, as you know you have done 
with reſpect to other faults, in company ? 
They have always been trifling faults; and 


yet, to be reproved in public for them, 


ſhamed. me: but for afſectation— Oh, I. 
verily believe, to be accuſed of that would 


kill me with confuſion. 


- Mrs. Stepney. I have ſometimes been 
obliged to take this method of public accu- 
ſation, that the leſſon I deſigned you, might 
impreſs itlelf more deeply; but helieve me, 
we may ſtrike a plan out that. will fave you, 
for the time to come, all ſuch humiliation. 
Euphraſia. Ah, mama, how good, JO: 


are |: I ſhall. be glad to have it. 


Mrs, Stepney, Ihen. the plan is, to obey 
85 x me. 
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me at the ſlighteſt nod that I give, when 
any thing is to be done, or left undone. 
You will do well to think within yourſelf, 
and find out, if you can, the reaſon of my 
prohibition or command ; but if you can- 
not find it out, be obedient nevertheleſs, 
and the firſt time that we are alone, come 
then and aſk me. I ſhall very willingly 
explain my reaſon. | 
Euphraſia. Dear mama, your plan is 
indeed a very clever one; and I ſhall fave 
myſelf a deal of care by following it. 
Perſuaded of the wiſdom of this plan, 
Euphraſia never ventured for the future 
upon any the leaſt doubtful action without 
firſt conſulting her mama. She came at 
laſt to underſtand the ſlighteſt token from 


her, and could tell what was proper for her 
to do, in circumſtances of embarraſſment. 


The tender admonition of the mother, and 
her own reflexions, gradually gave her an 
experience far above her age; and all who 
knew her were as much ſurpriſed as capti- 
vated with the prudence of her conduct and 
the ripeneſs of her underſtanding. At the 
age of twelve ſhe was poſſeſſed of all the 

— happineſs 
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happineſs to be enjoyed on earth, the in- 
ward ſatisfaction of her own approving 
heart, the attachment of her friends, and 
the affection of her parents. 


THE PRUD ENT OFFICER. 


oOLONEE Ormſby, who by his merit 

had attained to that high rank, ob- 
ferved with great concern that the officers. 
belonging to his regiment gave their time 
and faculties entirely up to play. Intent 
upon their reformation, he invited them 
one day to dine with him; and having 
brought the converſation round to ſuch a 
point that gaming might be naturally in- 
troduced, he gave them the ſubjoined ſhort 
narrative of his own life. 

I was no ſooner come from college, than 
my parents bought me an Enſigncy, then 
vacant in the. regiment which I have now 
the honour to command. The love that L 
had contracted in my infancy for ſtudy, 
made them hope to ſee me equally deſirous 
of diſcharging the duties of my new con- 

C 6 dition, 
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dition, and of attaining the reputation at 
which, in the confidence of their hope, they 


deſtined me one day to arrive. For ſome 


few months, I acted ſo as not to diſappoint 
their expectations; but ſoon after, the per- 
nicious model ſet before me by my brother 
officers, together with their perſuaſions, 
having drawn me in to make one with them 


at their meetings, the inſatiate demon Play 


obtained ſuch ſtrong poſſeſſion of my heart, 


chat every duty which hindered me from 


gratifying this new paſſion, ſoon became 
intolerable. I could hardly bring myſelf 


to quit the gaming table for an hour, how=. 
ever I might ſtand in need of reſt. In 
ſleep, I dreamed of heaps of gold and. 


filver. I was always ſhuffling cards, and a: 

continual noiſe of dice was in my ears. 
The natural neceſſity of eating was be- 

come my puniſhment : I ſwallowed” up my 


Meat in haſte, that TI might be as little ab- 


ſent from my gambling partners-as I could.. 
The beautcous mornings of the ſpring, 


the charming evenings of the ſummer, the- 


voluptuous calmneſs of autumnal weather, 
every thing in ſhort, moſt capable of pleaſing 


: the imagination when it contemplates na- 


ture, 
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ture, was to me entirely loſt ; even friend- 
{hip had no further place within me. I 
was only in the company of gameſters. 
The idea of my parents was grown. painful 
to me; and if ever I reflected upon God, it 
was in blaſphemies A out AI his 
holy name. 
At firſt, I muſt acknow ledge, fortune 
Vas particularly favourable to me; which 
had ſo bewildered and debaſed my under- 
ſtanding, as to make me often ſpread my 
winnings on the ground and lie upon them, 
that all thoſe who knew me might aſſert 
with truth, and in the literal ſenſe of the 
expreſſion, that I was uſed to roll in gold. 
For three whole years. my life paſſed on 
in theſe unworthy occupations. It is im- 
poſſible for me, at preſent, to remember 
them without bluſhing at the ſtain; which 
they have reflected. on my honour : and, if 
Poſſible, I would efface them now, by giv- 
ing up a half of the remaining days that I 
have to live. But how ſhall I preſume to 
mention an exceſs. more frightful ſtill, of 
which no worthy. conduct will remove. the 
blot, even after. twenty years all paſſed in 
bin and honour? Judge, my friends, 
how 
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how anxious I muſt be to render my de- 


plorable example uſeful to you, by the pain 
which I am content to ſuffer, when I thus 
ſubmit to ſo humiliating a confeſſion. 

I was once upon a time commanded to 
go out with a recruiting party; but, alas! 
reſigned the buſineſs of it to my ſerjeant, 
while I followed my unhappy paſſion. Two 
days afterwards he brought me twenty men 
to have their bounty money paid them. I 


had loſt the night before, not only every 


thing that I poſſeſſed in the world myſelf, 
but likewiſe the whole ſum delivered me 


for this recruiting ſervice. Think then, 


gentlemen, what muſt have been my forrow 
and deſpair in ſuch a ſituation ! I diſpatched 
that moment an expreſs to where our regi- 
ment lay in quarters; and ingenuouſty con- 


feſſing my miſconduct, begged a brother 


officer to lend me what I wanted. 
How ! replied that officer, give up fo 


great a ſum of money to a profeſſed gam 


bler? No; if I muſt either loſe my pro- 
perty, or give up my connection with a 
man whoſe conduct makes his friendſhip in- 
famous, I chuſe to keep my property. 


Immediately on reading this inſulting 


anſwer, 


| 
t 
1 
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anſwer, I was utterly beſide myſelf; and 
ſtill remember, as what happened yeſter- 
day, the dreadful images which all at once 

came crowding into my imagination : on 
the one hand, the diſtreſs and indignation 
of my father, the diſhonour that I was 
fixing on my family, as well as on every 
one that knew me; and the dread of being 
broke with infamy ; on the other hand, the 
brilliant proſpect of that promotion which 
I might have obtained, by an honourable 
conduct in my poſt : nor did I afterwards 
recover the poſſeſſion of my underſtanding, 
but to think of perpetrating a new crime, 
that I might be delivered from that igno- 
miny which my firſt would bring upon me. 
I was ready to go through with fuch a def- 
perate reſolution, when I ſaw the very offi- 
cer come into my apartment, whoſe reply 
had hurried me, as I have ſaid Juſt 20 
into this ſtate of madneſs. 

In the firſt emotion of my rage, I fell 
upon him like a fiend ; but he diſarmed 
me very quickly; and while I but littte 
thought of what was to enſue, embraced 
me, and began as follows. © I replied a 
little harſhly to your Jetter, as I meant, by 

| ſuch 
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ſuch: an anſwer, that you ſhould ſee the 
Horror of that {ſituation into which your 
raſhneſs has precipitated you; and I per- 


eeive what effect it has upon you.. Now 
therefore that you repent, my property, my 
life, and every thing that I have, you may 


command, as you. think proper.”” 

Here,” continued he; and threw his 
purſe upon the table, © here is what will 
ferve to pay your new recruits : and the re- 


mainder may ſupply you at the gaming- 
table, if you mean to return thither.” 


| Return to the gaming- table! Never, 
never, anſwered I; and claſped him to my 
heart. 

Since which, I have preciſely 3 my 
word. From that day forward I determined 
to have done with all expenſive pleaſures, 
and apply my ſavings to the purpoſe of re- 


paying what my generous friend had lent 


me. I employed my leiſure time in ſtudy. 
My attention to the ſervice recommended 


me to my ſuperiors; and to ſuch a happy 


revolution, in the courſe. of my affairs, I 
am indebted for the honour of my preſent 
ſtation in the army. 
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money which was before their ruling paſ- 


joy of her parents. At that age, when the 


better be. deſcribed to you, than by, the 
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This recital made ſo powerful an impreſ- 
ſion on his officers, that every game of 
hazard ceaſed among them, and a noble 
emulation to arrive at uſeful knowledge 
quenched that low ambition of winning 


ſion. Such was the good conſequence re- 
ſulting from their prudent colonel's leſſon. 


THE FROWARD LITTLE GIRL. 


Ye children, who have had the mis- 
fortune to contract a vicious habit, it 

is for your comfort and encouragement that 
J tell the following ſtory : in which you 
will ſee that amendment is eaſy, whenever 
one forms a ſincere and courageous reſolu- 
tion. | 
Roſalind, until her ſeventh year, was the | 


growing light of reaſon begins to ſhew us 
the uglineſs of our faults, ſhe,. on the con- 


trary, had contracted one, which cannot 
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example of thoſe ſnarling curs that growl 


inceſſantly, and ſeem always ready to run 
at your legs and bite them. If any one, by 
miſtake, touched her play-things, ſhe would 
give that perſon a ſide look, and grumble 
between her teeth for a quarter of an hour. 
If any chid her, though ever ſo gently, ſhe 
would ftart up, and ſtamp with her feet, 
and throw the chairs about the room. 
Neither her father nor mother, nor any one 
of the family, could bear with her now, 


It is true, ſhe ſometimes repented of her 


faults ; nay, ſhe often ſhed tears in private, 


on ſeeing herſelf become the averſion of 
every body, even her parents. But habit 


ſoon got the better of her, and her temper 
became more unpleaſant every day. One 
evening (it was New-Year's Eve) ſhe ſaw 
her mother go towards her room with a 
ſmall baſket under her cloak. Roſalind 
would have followed her, but Mrs. Faul- 
kener ordered her to go back to the par- 
lour. Upon this ſhe put on the ſulleneſt 
face that ever ſhe ſhewed, and clapped the 
door ſo violently that the made all the 


windows rattle. Half an hour after, her 


mother ſent for her. What was her ſur- 
5 prize, 
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prize, on ſeeing the room lighted up with 
twenty candles, and the table covered with 
the moſt elegant toys. She could not utter 
a word, ſhe was ſo tranſported with joy and 
admiration. Come hither, Roſalind, ſaid 
her mother, and read on this paper for 
whom theſe things are intended. Rofalind 
went to the table, and faw amongſt the 
toys a ſlip of paper, on which ſhe read the 
following words written in large letters. 
For an amiable little girl, in return for her 
good behaviour, 

She looked down, and did not ſay a 
word. Well, Roſalind, ſaid her mother, 
for whom is this intended? 


Not for me, ſaid Roſalind, with the tears 


in her eyes. 
Here is another paper, faid Mrs. Faul- 
kener ; ſee if this does not concern you. 
Roſalind took it, and read, For a froward 


little girl, who is ſenſible of her faults, and 


in beginning a new year will take pains to 
amend them. Oh! that is I, that is II faid 
ſhe, throwing herſelf into her mother's 
arms, and crying bitterly. Mrs. Faulkener 
alſo dropped tears, partly of ſorrow for her 
daughter” s faults, and partly of joy for the 

repentance 
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repentance that ſhe ſhewed. Come, ſaid 
ſhe, after a moment's ſilence, take what is 
intended for you, and may God, who has 
heard your reſolution, give you force to 
execute it ! 


No, mama, anſwered Roſalind, the whole 


belongs to the perſon meant in the firſt 
paper. Keep it for me, until I am like 
her; you can tell me when I am ſo. This 
anſwer gave Mrs. Faulkener much plea- 
ſure ; ſhe therefore immediately put all the 
toys into a drawer, and giving the key to 
Roſalind, ſaid, There, my dear child, you 


ſhall open the drawer when you yourſelf | 


ſhall think it the proper time. 
Near fix weeks paſſed without the leaſt 
inſtance of ill-humour from Roſalind. 
She threw her arms round her mother's 
neck, and ſobbing, aſked, May I open the 
drawer, mama? Yes, my dear, you may, 
anſwered Mrs. Faulkener, claſping her ten- 
derly in her arms. But pray tell me how 
you have managed to get the better of your 
temper ſo? I ſtudied it continually, replied 
Roſalind; it coſt me ſome trouble, but 
every morning and evening, and a hundred 
| times 
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only more happy herſelf, but rendered thoſe 
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times in the day, I prayed to God to keep 
up my courage. 

Mrs. Faulkener ſhed the moſt delicious 
tcars ; and Roſalind became miſtreſs of the 
toys, and ſoon after, of the affections of all 
her friends. 

Her mother related this happy change in in 
the preſence of a young lady who had the 
ſame fault; and ſhe was ſo ſtruck with it 
that ſhe immediately formed the reſolution 
of imitating Roſalind, in order to become 
amiable like her. This attempt had the 
ſame ſucceſs: and thus Roſalind was not 


alſo happy who choſe to profit by her ex- 
ample. What child of ſpirit would. not 


wiſh to enjoy the ſame honour and the ſame 
happineſs ? 


THE 
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THE COMMODORE's RETURN. 


A DRAMA, in ONE ACT. 


CHARACTERS. 


CommopoRsEe FREEPORT. 
MRS. FREEPORT. 


MELI1SSA, 5 

1 - - their Children. 
MarTilpa, | 

LiIEUr. BOARDHAM, <= betrothed to Meliſſa. 
Mx. ASCHAM, - - - Tutor to the Children. 
THOMAS, - - „ the Gardener. 

PP ᷣͤ œ - - - Aa. 
PPP ß 
Marrurws, an old Farmer, Tenant 


to the Commodore. 


Young Men and Maids f the Village. 


SCENE. The garden of Commodore Freeport's country 
Faul, claſe by the ſea ft > 


SCENE 1 


Thomas, Colin. 
(While Thomas is raking one of the walks, 
Colin runs in trembling and out of breath, 


as in a fright: he throws his arms round 
his father, and clings faſt to him.) 


T homas. J ELL, what now, you little 
blockhead ? what now: 
Where are you running in ſuch a fluſter ? 


8 \ Colin, 


off e ee 
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Colin. Ah! father, father, I am fright- 


ened out of my wits. I'm dead. 

Thomas. It is very lucky you are able 
to tell me ſo. But what is the matter ? 

Colin. A ghoſt! a ghoſt! | 

Thomas. What in broad day-light? I 
believe, thou art gibing thy father. Well, 
what is it like? a beaſt or a man? 

Colin. It is—it is like a man. 

Thomas. Silly oaf! why then it is a 
man. Has it a mouth, and ns and hands, 
and feet ? 

Colin. Oh, yes, a mouth, and eyes, and 
hands, and feet, like one of us, and yet 1t 
is not like we for all that. 

Thomas. What nonſenſe is all this ? 

Colin. Oh! if you had but ſeen it ! bleſs 
us ! it is the ghoſt of a Turk. 

Thomas, (a little frightened.) The ghoſt 
of a Turk? 

"Colin. Yes; indeed, father. Yau ſhewed 
me ſome Turks when we were in London, 


well, it is the ſame for all the world. A 
long gown down to his heels, a yellow thing 


like a lady's muff upon his head, a long 
carving knife by his ſide, a great black 
beard, and a dead man's face over his own. 


(A noiſe 
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(A miſe is heard behind the hedge row.) Oh! 
there it is, father; there is the ghoſt, the 
Turk. Help; murder. (He runs out.) 
Thomas, (alarmed.) Colin, Colin! won't 
you come back. (Colin, inſtead of returning, 
runs away precipitately. Thomas goes to fol- 
low him, but his rake falling trips him up, 
ana while he is entangled with it, Colin 
eſcapes.) A little coward, to leave me here 
all alone! And then, if what he ſaid were 
true. I do not like meddling with your 
Turks, not I. By the maſs, I will not ſtay 
here to meet with him. (While he floops to 
take up his rake, Commodore Freeport, dreſſed 
in a long red gown, with a turban and a maſk, 5 
comes ſfily up to him, and plucks him & the 
irt. Thomas turning about, perceives him, 
and attempts to run away; but finding him- 


v 

ſelf beld faſt, he roars out) Help! murder! 
' 
A ghoſt! A Turk! 5 
SCENE Il. li 
Commodore Freeport, T pomas. 

Com. Fr. (putting his hand on Thomas's 5e 

mouth 19 ſilence him.) Why, Thomas, do not M 

act the child. Don't you know me? ay” 
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Thomas, (without looking at him.) Avaunt! 
none but Satan knows you. I am none of 

your acquaintance. 

Com. Fr. Oh! I ſee what 4 you. 
(He takes off his maſk.) Look at me now. 

Thomas, (hiding his face with his hands.) 
What, I look at your terrible viſage? No, 
let me go, or I ſhall cry out ten. times 

lander. - 

Com. Fr. (trying to part his hands.) What, 
are you afraid of me ? 1 

Thomas. Say no more. You want to 
roaſt me. Oh! how hot you are! 

Com. Fr. (letting go his hands.) Why, 
Thomas, are you mad ? Do not ſhake ſo, 
man. Can't you recolle& my voice? 

Thomas. It is a main hollow ghoſtly. 
voice; that 1s certain. 68 

Com. Fr. Only look at me between your 
fingers. 

Thomas. Well-=well—l will- but get a 
little farther off. 


Com. Fr. (drawing back.) There, 7 now are 
you ſatisfied ? 
Thomas, (drawing. back 109.) Are you 2 


good way off? Stop a while. (Separates 
Vol. III. 5 


*... bis 
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bis hands a little, and looks at him.) Fh! 
what! the Commodore? Is it you, fir? 
Com. Fr. Why yes, Thomas, it is I, 
your maſter. he 
Thomas, (ſhewing his face a little more.) 
Are you ſure though that it is not his ghoſt? 


take you for the ſame man. did not think 

you had been ſo chicken-hearted. 
2," Thomas, (letting fall his hands, and looking 
| Jil at the Commodore.) Oh! yes, now I ſee 
it is you. (Taking off his bat, and advancing 
thi. 7owards him.) Dear maſter, I beg pardon 
for not knowing you at firſt, It was my 
"Fon, a little blockhead, that put all theſe 
frights into my head. (Beginning to ſwagger.) 
A ghoſt, truly! Aye, juſt as if I believed 
in ghoſts ! But, after all, your honour has 
got a huge ugly cap there. For my part, I 
think, it is dangerous jeſting with ſuch 
outlandiſh gear. Suppoſe one was to re- 
main a Turk all one's life. I remember as 
well as if it was yeſterday, my mother's 
telling me a hundred times how ſhe ſaw one 
that had heard of a thing that happened in 
a family as long ago as any one could—— 
3 Oh! 


Com. Fr. Nay, Thomas, I can hardly 
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Oh! it is all very true that I am telling 


you, I aſſure you. 


Com. Fr. Well, come, you ſhall tell me 
your ſtory another time. Is there nobody 
within hearing? 

Thomas. Nobody, ſir, for ha filly boy 
of mine will hardly venture back. He is 
afraid ! Ha, ha, ha! Yet only mind, maſter, 
if you had been-a ghoſt, he would have let 
you twiſt his father's neck off. 

Com. Fr. Are my wife and children all 
here? Is the Tutor with them ? | 
Thomas. Oh! certainly, fir. They ſtaid 
in the country on purpoſe to prepare a revel 
againſt your return, as they knew that you 
would come ſtrait hither from Portſmouth. 
How happy they will all be! But what a 
blockhead am I not to go and tell them the 
news, and then ſpread it all through the 


neighbourhood ! ( Gang. There will be 
rare doings 


Com. Fr. ( topping him.) Avaſt! 1 
it is the very thing that I do not wiſh you 


to do at preſent. 


Thomas. How ! Won't your honour make 


one at the revel? It is all on account of 


D 2 pour 
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your honour's return, and the whole neigh- 
bourhood will partake in the rejoicing. 

Com. Fr. They are very kind. 

Thomas. By the maſs, they have good 
reaſon. There is not a ſet of tenants in 
England happier under their landlord than 
your honour's are; and they love you ac- 
cordingly. All the bells ſhould have been 
ringing before now. I wonder what the 
ringers are about. 

Com. Fr. Thomas, have a little patience. 
J ſhall ſhew myſelf in proper time. 

Thomas. Proper time, fir? Alack, it is 
eaſy talking; but for my ſimple part, I 
ſhall be out of patience if you are long 
about it. 

Com. Fr. And I ſhall be out of patience 
if you are not a little more diſcreet. Do 
not deprive me of the ſatisfaction that I 
promiſed myſelf at my return ! Would you, 
by way of welcoming me home, oblige me 
to diſcharge you ? 

Thomas, Nay, that is . now 1 
am dumb. Yet I muſt ſay, fir, it was ill 
done of your honour to leave us in uncer- 
tainty ſo long. We thought you were either 
drowned or taken priſoner. You cannot 

think, 
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think, fir, how dull it made us. O, dear 
maſter! if we had loſt you, and been obliged 
to put on mourning, inſtead of keeping a 
revel! The very thought makes my blood 
run cold. We would rather the war ſhould 


have laſted ten years longer. 


Com. Fr. I thank you, Thomas, for this 


language of unaffected friendſhip. It pre- 


ſages, I hope, a reception ſtill more tender 
from my family. 

Thomas. Then, ſir, why do not you come 
to them directly ? | 

Com. Fr. No, no. I tell you, my deſign 
is to double the pleaſure of my return by an 
agreeable ſurpriſe. Only let me ſpeak with 
my children's tutor, 


Thomas. With Mr. Aſcham ? 


Com. Fr. Yes, I wrote to him from 


Portſmouth to prepare him. You and he 


ſhall be the only perſons in the ſecret: But 
hiſt! I hear ſomebody coming down this 
next walk. (He goes to hide himſelf behind the 
bedge-row.) Snug's the word, Thomas! Be | 


_ diſcreet! 


D; em 
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SCENE ME 
Thomas, (alone.) 

Diſcreet, quotha ? Aye, it is eaſy to be 
diſcreet when one has nothing to talk of:; 
but when one knows as much as I know— 
— This ſecret, I feel, begins to ſwell me 
already. (Turning, he perceives Mr. Aſcham.), 


Thank my ſtars! they ſend me at leaſt 
ſomebody to talk to. 


SCENE Iv. 
* Thomas, Mr. Aſcham. 


Thomas, (running towards him.) Joy, joy, 
Mr. Aſcham! The fleet is come; the 
Commodore is come ; you are come; and 
I am come. (Flings up his hat for joy.) | 

Mr. A/ch. What, is Mr. Freeport here? 

Thomas, (with an air of importance.) Do 
you think he is not, ſir, when I tell you ſo? 
I am in the whole plot, as well as you. 


SCENE 


111 
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SCENE V. 
Commodore Freeport, Mr. Aſcham, Thomas. 


Com. Fr, My ſecret was well truſted. I 
fee, Thomas, I need only depend upon you 
at all times. (He takes My. Aſcbam's hand.) 
My dear Aſcham, I am glad to ſee you once 
more ! 

My. Aſcham. Sir, this will be a day of 
feſtivity for us, 

Com, Fr. Provided that Thomas do not 


diſconcert all my plan with his filly joy and 


his chattering. 

Thomas. Nay, look ye there! did not 
your honour tell me that Mr. Aſcham was 
in the ſecret? Did I blab the leaſt word 
to any body in the world ? ; 
Mr. Aſch. True; becauſe you ſaw no- 
bady but me. 

Com, Fr. Let us not loſe a moment. 
Thomas, you muſt hide me in the green- 
houſe, until the moment of making my 
appearance. 

Thomas. That I will, and welcome; and 
you will find it in good order, I'H warrant. 

Ds Com. Fr. 
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Com. Fr. That is not all; but you mufy 
plant your ſon on the watch, to let me 
know when any body approaches. 

Thomas. But if madam herſelf ſhould 
take a walk towards the green-houſe, or 
ſome of the young folks, I could hardly 
hinder them from going in. 

Mr. Aſcham. Pſhaw! a man of your ſenſe 


will eaſily find an excuſe to prevent them. 


Thomas. Why aye, ſir, as you ſa y. 

Com. Fr. Do not forget to let us have 
ſome good fruit, Thomas. 

Thomas. Oh! fir, never fear! I'll warrant 
your honour ſhall ſhew the fineſt melons and 
pine-apples, and every fruit of the ſeaſon, at 
your table to-day, that is to be ſeen in this 
county. 


. SCENE VI. 


Commodore Freeport, Mr. Aſcham. 


Com. Fr. Do you imagine, Aſcham, that 
my wife ſuſpects nothing of our prepara- 
tions ? 

Mr. Aſcham. It would have been impoſ- 
{ible for me to conceal them from her; I 
choſe therefore to make them in concert 

with 
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with her, while ſhe ſuppoſed that ſhe ſhould 


furpriſe you agreeably with this revel at 


your return. I told her. that your cruize 


might perhaps continue longer. She was 


happy, therefore, to amuſe the weariſome- 
neſs of your abſence, by occupations that. 


would ſhew you how her mind was ha | 


during that time. 

Com. Fr. Thus. I ſhall be the giver of the 
entertainment with which ſhe propoſes to 
receive me.. My dear * your con- 
trivance charms. me ! 


Mr. Aſcham. I hope you will be 3 
with our performance. Indeed every one 


was eager to contribute to your pleaſure. E 


have already inſtructed a few young men. 
and maids amongſt your tenants, and — 


know their parts to admiration. 


Com. Fr. And I have brought my futuse 
ſon-in-law, Lieut. Boardham, who behaved 


o gallantly, you remember, during the war. 

What recommended him to my notice, was 
his attacking a pirate floop in the Eaſt- 
Indies with only an armed boat, and takir.- 
her. Theſe Turkiſh dreſſes were part 


her ſpoils, and we put them on for this f 
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forgot to mention too, that I have brought 
a band of muſic from Portſmouth. I left 
them to refreſh themſelves at a public houſe 
cloſe by our park: here, within a ſtone's 
throw of us. | 

Mr. Aſcham. So much the better; for we 
were but indifferently provided in that re- 
ſpect. FT 

Com. Fr. 1 ſhould be ſorry that any thing 


were wanting to our feſtivity. I would not 


have a ſingle tenant of mine unconcerned in 
it. I hope and flatter myſelf that they have 
reaſon to rejoice in my proſperity, It has 
always been my endeavour to make thoſe 


happy whom Providence has placed imme- 


diately under me, both on board and aſhore; 
for he but half ſerves his country, Aſcham, 
who fights her battles with ſucceſs. abroad, 
but returns to be deteſted for injuſtice and 
oppreſſion by his poor dependants at home. 

Mr. Aſcham. Excellent ſentiments! Com- 
modore, you are deſervedly beloved by 
your tenants, I can anſwer for ſo much 
without flattery; and that your public ſer- 
vice has been approved, your reputation 
and your Sovereign's favour ſufficiently 
teſtify. | | 
Come. Fr. 


— 
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Com. Fr. (taking bim by the hand.) Theſe, 
my friend, are the ſources from which every 
N man of ſpirit ſnould ſeek to derive his hap- 
1 pineſs and ſatisfaction. (Colin is 's ſeen ap- 
| PRO 7 the hedge-row.) 


SCENE VII. 


Commodore Freeport, My. Aſcham, Colin 
(carrying a baſket of flowers on his arm.) 


Colin. This ghoſt of a Turk cannot be 
very ill-natured. How friendly he talks 
with Mr, Aſcham! He is ſhaking hands 
with him. . 

Mr. Aſcham. Don't I hear ſomebody ? 

Com. Fr. Yes. I muſt go and hide. (He 
turns to go behind the hedge-row, and meets 
Colin full in the face, who trembles and ſtares 

ad him awhile, but at length cries out in a 
tranſport of joy,) Oh! law: it is his honour; 
it is the Commodore! 

Com. Fr. Come hither, my little godſon! 
(Colin throws down his baſket, and runs eagerly. 
xp to him, jumping for joy.) Softly, my man; 
ſoftly ! I do not wiſh any body to know that 

am arrived. Do not you tell, for the 
world! 


„ Calin. 
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Colin; What, ſir, neither to madam, nor 
' OS children? 


Mr. Aſcbam. It is eren them particularly 
that you muſt conceal It. | 


SCENE VIII. 


Commodore Freeport, Mr. Aſcham, T bomag, 


Colin. 


Thomas, (enters without ſeeing Colin.) Now 
every thing 1s ready for your honour. 

Colin. Well, I am fure! It was not I that 
told my father, however. 


Thomas, ( percetving Colin.) Plague on it, 


We are all ruined! This monkey will go 
and blab. I was thinking of ſending him 


on a meſſage a mile or two off. 

Mr. Aſcham, (palting Colin on the head.) 
Nay, 1 dare fay he will be as diſcreet as 
yourſelf. Won't you, my little friend? 

Colin. Oh! never fear, ſir: I can keep a 
fecret as well as another. It won't be the 
firſt time, neither. 

Thomas. No! when was the firſt time, 
then ? = 

Colin. I *fegs, t'other day, when you 
threſhed me to make me tell whether I had 
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ſtolen the apples off our tree at home. Did 
I tell you it was I? 


Thomas. It was you then that ſtole my 


apples, was it? Stop a moment! (Colin 


runs behind Commodore Freeport.) Oh! you 
ſhall pay for them! 

Mr. Aſcham. Agreed, if he ſays a _ 
about the Commodore. 


Com. Fr. And if he holds his tongue, 2 
guinea for his reward. 

Thomas. Do you hear that, Calin? 2 A 
guinea ! 

Colin, Tut! I would have held my tongue 


for nothing, out of regard to my godfather. 


Com. Fr. There is a good boy. Well, 


now for our concealment. 


Thomas. And you, Colin, ſtand ho D 
any body comes up this walk, as it leads no 
where but to the green-houſe, run thither 
immediately, and let his honour know. 
But if you open your lips, *ware the apples, 
I'll cut your ears off with the Comodore' 8 
cutlaſs there. (7. * go out. ) 


SCENE 
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S C ENE IX. 


Colin, ( gathering up bis flowers, and making 42 
ugſegay.) 


If they know nothing, unleſs from me, 
they will not know much. But the poor 
children, Miſs Arabella, Maſter Conſtantine; 
and Miſs Matilda; it grieves me to think 
they ſhould not know that their papa is 
here. Suppoſe I were juſt to whiſper it to 
Miſs Matilda : ſhe-is very fond of me, and 
though ſhe is the youngeſt of them all, ſhe 
is the drolleſt little body.—Ah, but ſhe. 
would tell it to Miſs Arabella, and Miſs 
Arabella to Maſter Conſtantine, and Maſter 


Conſtantine to Gatty, and Gatty to Miſs 


Meliſſa, and Miſs Melifla to her mama; 
and then every body would be in the ſecret. 
There would be a guinea loſt, and my ears 
cut off. Oh! it is better to pretend to be 
dumb. In the firſt place, if I do not ſpeak 
I ſhall tell nobody any ſecrets, that is plain. 
(Clapping with his hand on his mouth,) There, 
you are locked up till to-morrow morning! 


SCENE 
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SCENE X. 
Conſtantine, Arabella, Matilda, Colin. 


Conſtantine, (clapping Colin gently on the 
ſhoulder.) Good morrow, little Colly. 

Arabella, (curtſying to him with alfected ſo- 
lemnity.) Mr. Colin's moſt obedient humble | 
ſervant |! | 

Matilda, ( taking him by the band in a 
Friendly manner.) How do you do, my little 
man? Colin bows to her, and gives ber a 
noſegay.) 

Conſtantine. You are all alone? (Colin 
anſwers him with a nod.) 

Matilda. Mama wants to ſpeak with your 
father. —Where is he? (Colin points the my 
by which Thomas went out.) 

Arabella. Are you making game of us? 
Have you loſt your tongue? (Colin looks 
about him without anſwering.) 

Conſtantine. Well, but ſpeak. 

Arabella, (flapping him on the bands.) 
Hah! I'll teach you another ſort of drollery. 

Matilda, (holding Arabella.) Softly, ſiſter! 
Do not hurt my little Colin, (Colin looks 
kindly at Matilda.) 


C onflantine. | 
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Conflantine. Let him peak, or 11. 
What is he dumb? 

Arabella. Or deaf? 

Matilda. Perhaps ſomething may have 
happened to him. Is any thing the matter, 
my little man? Colin: makes ſigns in the ne- 
galive.) 

Upon this the other two children fall upon 


bim, ſhaking him, pulling him, pinching him 


end tickling him, crying out all at once, ) You 
muſt ſpeak! you muſt ſpeak! you muſt 
fpeak ! or we will know the reaſon why! 

Matilda. Have done, or I ſhall join lien 
againſt you. 

Arabella. & fine champion, ws he 
would have to. defend. him! 

Matilda, (to: Conflantine.), Brother, you 
are the eldeſt; make her have done, pray 
do. I will talk to him gently, and per- 


haps I may get a word or two from him. 


Conſtantine, (haugbtily.) No, I inſiſt, he 

ſhall obey me when I order him. 
Matilda. Let me try what I can do. (To 
Colin.) Colin, my good little Colin, anſwer 
me, if it. be only one word. (Colin ſmiles; 
but makes ſigns that he is not to ſpeak.) Do 
ycu know now that I ſhall. be angry with 
you. 
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you to0.—But ſtay. Arabella, go and fetch 
his father, mama wants him you know. 


Arabella. Yes, yes, I'll tell Thomas of it. 


He will make him ſpeak, perhaps. (As be 
rs going, Colin ſtands . in her way to flop her, 
ſhaking his head.) 

Conſtantine, (with an air of authority.) 
What does he dare to ſtop my e Let 
me manage him. 

Matilda, (holding Conflantine. Why, you 
ſee, he does her no harm Well, Colin, go 


yourſelf and fetch your father; tell him that 


mama wants him; will you? (Colin nods 
conſent, and goes out. The children follow him 
with their eyes.) e 


SCENE XI. 


Conſtantine; Arabella, Matilda. 


Arab, He can hear at leaſt if he cannot: 
ſpeak. 


Matilda. I knew I could make him do. 


whatever I had a mind. 
Conſt. He did well to get away. But I 
will make him Pay far not obeying me. 
| Matilda, 
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Matilda, ( ſeeing Thomas approach.) Ohf 
here comes Thomas. We will know what 
is the matter with my little friend. 


SCENE XII. 


Conſtantine, Arabella, Matilda, Thomas. 


All the Children run up to Thomas, and jump 
about him.) 

Thomas. Good morrow, maſter Conſtan- 
tine. Good morrow young ladies. Ho] 
do you do to day?) 

Matilda. Oh very well; very . but 
tell us what is the matter wah your ſon; 
poor little Colin? 

Thomas, The matter with him? A good 
appetite ; that ws n the matter with 

him I think. 
Matilda. Then he is not fick? 

Thomas. He ſick ?- 

Conſtantine, Then he is very obſtinate. 

Arabella, The little monkey mage game 
of us. ] 

Matilda. Oh! how you talk! 

Thomas, What, miſs; made game of you? 

Matilda, I was afraid he was ſtruck 


Thomas. 
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Thomas, He dumb? | 
Arabella. We pinched him, and tickled 

him, but not a word. 

Thomas.. Is it poſſible? why he bawled 
loud enough to: deafen me here this morn- 
ing, and frighten me too. I might have 
been. afraid at _ if I had not a 12875 
heart. 

Conſtantine. As. for us, he did not ** 
ſafe to honour us with a ſingle word. 

Thomas, ( ſmiling.) No? a little knavel 
only mind his. cunning |: He has ten times 
more wit than his father. 

Matilda. Wit? how, in not fpeaking?: 


Thomas. Where could he have hit upon 
ſuch a thought? 


Arabella. What do you mean? 

Thomas. And then, people will talk that: 
the world is growing worle and worſe, By 

the maſs, children have at this time of day 

more ſenſe-than all their family. 

Arabella. For my part I believe they are 
both out of their ſenſes. The one did not- 
ſpeak at all, and the other . without. 
anſwering us. 

Thomas. Oh! he knew very well what he 
did. not ſay, and J know very well. what I: 
do ſay, 

/ - Arvbella,.. 
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Arabella. That is more than we do. 
. Thomas. Well, there is no harm done. 


But where is Madam? Colin told me that 
me aſked for me. 


Conſtantine. He told you! 
Matilda. Then he can ſpeak. 5 
Conſantine. Oh! if he can ſpeak, I'll 


make him ſpeak. 


Arabella. Let us go and find him. 
Thomas. Aye, aye, go. He has walked 


.into the park. You will hardly come up 


with him. He has a pair of legs if he has 
not a tongue, (On and Arabella 60 
out.) 


SCENE XIII. 
Matilda, Thomas. 


Matilda, O dear Thomas, pray tell Colin 
to ſpeak a little, if it were only for my ſake. 
I do fo like to talk with him! 

Thomas. Yes, yes, let me manage. I'll 
talk to him, and he ſhall talk to you, and 
we'll all talk to one another very ſoon.. 


Ohl what talk we ſhall have! 


Motilds. 
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Matilda. That is charming! I will run 


after my brother and ſiſter, and Hinder 


them from teizing him. 


SCENE XIV. 


Thomas, (alone.) 


I think I did right to ſend him a pretty 
way off. Theſe young ones would have 
mawled him ſo, that he muſt have told his 
ſecret at laſt. But did any one ever ſee 
ſuch a cunning fetch? Not to talk for fear _ 
of blabbing! One could not have hit upon 
a more cunning ſcheme. But here comes 
Madam with Miſs Meliſſa. Now for it, 
friend Thomas, take care of yourſelf. 
One man againſt two women; and ham- 


pered with a ſecret beſides! It is hard 
odds, 


SCENE 3X* 
Mrs. Freeport, Meliſſa, Thomas. 


Mrs. Fr. Well, Thomas, I muſt come to 
ſeek you myſelf. I ſent the children for 
you an hour ago. | 

| Thomas. 
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T homas. Madam, I was this moment 
eoming to you. 
Mrs. Fr. I wanted to ſpeak with you 


about this Revel. Mr. Aſcham has juſt 


now mentioned that it would be proper to 
have as 1t were a general rehearſal of it. 
Perhaps it is to divert my uneaſineſs, but 
he aſſures me that it cannot poſſibly be long 
before my huſband returns. This idea, 
which ſeems to haſten his return, ſtill 
more = 

Thomas. He is perhaps not ſo far off as 
people think. What would you fay, 
Madam (turning afide) Hiſt! what were 
you going to ſay, Thomas ? 

Mrs. Fr. Have you heard any news of 
nim? 

Thomas. News, Madam? By the maſs 
what I know is truer 'than news. (a/ide.) 
Where the plague is my tongue running? 

Mrs. Fr. What would you ſay, Thomas? 
Explain yourſelf. 

Thomas. The matter is ee. 
you underſtand When J come from mar- 


ket, I put the beſt leg foremoſt to get home; 


not that I have ſo fine a woman to my wife, 


Madam, as you are, neither! nor ſo fine a 


daughter 
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daughter as Miſs Meliſſa here. (aſde.) 
Plague on it! I'll turn it off ſome way. (0 
them.) Juſt ſo for all the world, in a man- 
ner, as a body may ſay, the Commodore is 
galloping home here as faſt as he can. That 
is a clear caſe, I defer it to you elſe. | 
Mrs. Fr. Ah! when will- that happy 
moment come, that I may welcome him to 
my expecting arms ? 
Thomas. Who knows how ſoon? I will 
beſtir myſelf, however, perhaps that will 
haſten him. I wiſh every pull of my rake 
were a laſh to his horſe's ſides. I would 
not let the young Lieutenant lag behind 
neither, Miſs Meliſſa. (Meliſſa ſmiles.) 
Mrs. Fr. Well, it is very obliging of 


"Wile, Thomas. 


Thomas.” Why, Madam, ae truth is, 1 
am ſorry to ſee you melancho oly, You are 
like flowers /mpelled with the dew, as the 
ſong ſays. But hang tears, the ſun will 
come and dry up all ſorrow preſently. Joy! 
joy! Madam, here comes Mr. Aſcham, he 
ſeems full of joy. 


SCENE 


* 


N Mrs. Freeport, Meliſſa, Mr. Aſcham, 7 homas, 
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SCENE XVI. 


Mr. Aſcham. All goes right, Madam. be 
have ſent to aſſemble the young men and 
maids of the hamlet, who are to figure in 


our pageant. Weare almoſt ready to begin. 


I was very well pleaſed yeſterday to ſee 
them all ſo orderly, and ſo perfect in their 
parts, and I hope the general rehearſal to 


day will amuſe you, if you do us the honour 


to be preſent at it. 

Mrs. Fr. J ſhall certainly not deprive 
myſelf of ſo agrecab le an entertainment. I 
ſhould otherwiſe pay an ill compliment to 
the obliging exertions of your zeal and 


friendſhip for our family. 


Mr. Aſcham. Madam, I could not receive 
2 more flattering reward. But, indeed, my 
cares were already repaid, in the thought of 
ſeconding your wiſhes, and e Wi 
thoſe of your huſband. . 

Mrs. Fr. How 1 pleaſe myſelf with the 
idea of his ſurpriſe and ſatisfaction! 
Thomas. 


r 
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Thomas. He won't, perhaps, be the moſt 
ſurpriſed in the company neither. (Mr. 
Aſcham looks flernly at Thomas.) 
. do you mean by that, 
Thomas ? 

Thomas, (embarraſſed.) Why, Madam, 
with regard—with regard to that there—T_ 
think you will be as much ſurpriſed to ſee 
him return freth and hearty ; full of health, 
honour, and joy. Miſs Meliſſa, too, will 
perhaps be ſurpriſed to ſee her young in- 
tended. I'll lay my ſpade to one of your 
pins, that ſhe will bluſh like a roſe. Marry, 
we ſhall all be ſurpriſed, for ſo good a 
maſter as his honour, is not a ſight to be 

ſeen with indifference. 

Mr. Aſcham. I think, Madam, it would 

affect you in a pleaſing manner, to ſee the 
impatience with which all the neighbour- 


e hood waits his arrival. At every ſtep I 
3 mcet ſome one or other who enquires 
f eagerly for him. I figure to myſelf a nu- 
g merous family enquiring for their father, 
their brother, their ſon, their huſband. 
e | What will be their joy when they ſee him 
returned? | 
. E Mrs. Fr. 
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Mrs. Fr. I can imagine their tranſports 
by my own. But when will he return! I 
{hall ſhudder with chanson u __ be- 
hold him ſafe. 

Mr. Aſcbam. What can give riſe to your. 
terrors ? This is not the ſeaſon when thirſt 
of glory might expoſe him to danger. 

Meliſſa. Ah! mama, do you remember 
thoſe diſmal days when we could not take 
up the newſpaper without trembling ? when 
we dreaded to ſee his name in every liſt of 
Killed and wounded ? 

Mr. Ajcham. At preſent, therefore, in- 
dulge the ſweets of hope. The tranquility 
of peace leaves us no ſubject of inquietude. 

Mrs. Fr. Ah! ſweet peace, many a mo- 

ther, many a wife bleſſes its return. 

Thomas. Aye, and many a gardener. Ah! 

if you had ſeen a little of the world, madam, 

as I have. You would not think that I 

erved during the German war. Yes, I 
ſerved—in a garden. There came ſome of 
thoſe curſed Huſſars. In an hour's time 
there was not a fingle hedge left ſtanding in 
all that part of the country. Then the 

ſtatues in our garden, your Apollos, your 
Jupiters, 
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Jupiters, and your Mercuries, thoſe they 
ſoon turned topſy-turvy. I ſhould not have 
cared a ſtraw for them; but my poor me- 
lons | my poor aſparagus it grieved me to 
the heart to ſee them demoliſhed. And yet 
I was not the head gardener neither. Now 
that I am gardener in chief, only think if 
that was to happen. I ſhould throw my- 


ſelf head foremoſt into the draw-well. But 


come, a fig for thoſe madcaps. It is peace- 
time now; huzza! Come, Mr. Aſcham, 
we will go and ſettle this buſineſs. 


8 CE NE XVII. 
Mrs. Freeport, Meliſſa. 


Mrs. Fr. Honeſt Thomas's chearfulneſs 
has enlivened me a little. I find myſelf 
now much more at eaſe. I feel nothing 
now but the pleaſing throb of hope. Yes, 
Meliſſa, my heart tells me, we ſhall ſoon 
ſee them once more. 


Meliſſa. Alas! mama, I riſe every day 


to indulge this Es. idea, and every 
day it vaniſhes, 


= 4 Mrs. Fr. 
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Mrs. Fr. Our murmurs againſt heaven 
are always unjuſt. How did 1 curſe the 
cruel war, that fnatched my huſband from 
me! Well, peace was made, he returned, 
covered with laurels, and admired by his 
countrymen, whoſe commerce he protected 
at ſea. Shall we grudge another ſhort ab- 


ſence in the ſervice of his country? He 


will come home when his preſence is moſt. 


neceſſary for the education of his children. 


He will bring with him the perſon whom 
your choice and ours has deſtined to be 
your huſband. Ah! my dear, how many 
women in the world envy our lot ! 

Meliſſa. True, mama; but for my part, 
your kindneſs hitherto has rendered me ſo 
happy, that I cannot ſupport the leaſt alte- | 
ration in my happineſs. 

Mrs. Fr. Come to my arms, my dear 
child, and reſume your natural gaiety, it 
becomes you ſo well. Do not let us poiſon, 
by an appearance of ſorrow, the ſatisfaction 
which theſe good people are going to feel, 
while they make us the witneſles of their 


Joy. 


SCENE 
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SCENE M 


Mrs, Freeport, Meliſſa, Conflantine, Arabella, 
Matilda, Matthews. 


Matilda, (running up to her mother.) 
Mama, mama ! we are bringing you the 
good farmer Matthews. 

Arabella, ( following her.) Here he is, 
here he is! (Farmer Matthews enters, ſup= 
porting himſelf with a flick in one hand, and 
leaning the other upon Conſtantine. When he 
perceives Mrs. Freeport, he endeavours to 
double his pace and totters. Mrs. Freeport 
and Meliſſa advance towards him.) 

Conſtantine. Lean heavier on my ſhoulder, 
do; you won't hurt me. 

Meliſſa. Softly, Mr. Matthews.. 

Mrs. Fr. Take care you don't fall. 

Matthews. They came to aſſemble my 
children, and all the young people of the 
hamlet. Is the commodore returned then? 
I ſhould never forgive myſelf. if he was. 

Mrs. Fr. No, Mr. Matthews, we are ſtill 
expecting him. | 

Matthews. Ah! ſo much the. better. 
Which way does he come? tell me. I have 
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a good head ſtill, but my legs fail me. 1 
ſhould ſet out long before the reſt, to be up 
with them at the ſame time. 

Mrs. Fr. How, would you go to mect 


him, weak as you are? 
Matthews, (with vivacity.) Would 1? 


He has all his life-time haſtened to meet 


my neceſſities, do you think then, INE 
that I would fit ſtill, and wait his coming ? 
1 would ſooner be carried by my children. 

Meliſſa. No, Mr. Matthews. I am ſure, 
my papa would be angry if you expoſed 
yourſelf to fo much fatigue. 

Matthews. Why, madam, it is for my 
own ſake as well as his. The ſight of him 
is neceflary to me. He is like the ſun that 
chears my dechning life. 

Mrs. Fr. But, friend Matthews, at your 
HE wy 

Matthews. My age is the cauſe why I 
have more obligation to him than the young 
ones. I have known the commodore, ma- 
dam, longer than yvu have. Many a time 
have I ſet him a riding upon this very 

ſtick. He was not ſo big as maſter Con- 

ſtantine here, when he began to be my 

benefactor, I was poor then, and he had 
8 Z © 
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no more than his pocket-money. Well, he 


found means to reheve me out of many 
_ difficulties even with that. It was in vain 


that I told him only half of my diftreſs. 
He could gueſs more than I could hide 


from him. As ſoon as he came to his 
eſtate, he made me a preſent of the cottage 
that I inhabit, and let me ſome lands which 


are round about it, but on ſo favourable a 


| leafe, that I ſoon got above the world. 


Thanks to his friendſhip, I have been able 
to bring up all my children, and to ſettle 

them eaſily in the world, which, as I have 
done through his means, I count them as 
much his family as mine, and love them the 


better on that ſcore. 


Mrs. Fr. You know his friendſhip for 


vou continues ſtill. There are few of his 
letters in which he does not mention you. 


Moaithews, (overjoyed.) Is it poſſible! 


But I believe it, and 1t 18 no more than ke 
' ought. For why? he has done good to a 


great many of his tenants ; he has rebuilt 
their cottages when thrown down by ſtorms, 
or burnt ; he has helped them in bad ſea- 


ſons; he has forgiven them their rent. 
Let them bleſs him, let them love him, let 


E 4: them 
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them revere him; but I ſhould be main 
vexed if I.thought, that next to his family, 
any body loved him better than I do. I 


mean the ſame to you, madam ; and to you, 


alſo, miſs. 

The children, ( jumping about bim.) And 
us too, Mr. Matthews; don't you? 

Matthews. I muſt needs love you, my 
dear little ones, that are my benefactor's 
children. /nd yet ſometimes you make 
me angry. 

Matilda. We make you angry ? 

Matthews. Yes, you make yourſelves too 
uneaſy about me ſometimes. It looks as if 


-þ were ſo old, ſo very old. 


Matilda. Oh! no, you are quite hearty 


ſtill. Hold, I will dreſs you up like a beau. 


Here is my noſegay ; I will ſtick it in your 
button-hole. | 
Arabella. J have a fine ribbon here. Give 
me your hat, and I will fix a cockade in it, 
Conſtantine, ( flanding on tiptoes to reach 
his ear.) The next time you come to the 
hall, I'll have a glaſs of our beſt wine for 
you. 
Matthews. 0, ſweet little creatures ! you 
are all Heart, like your father. Come and 
| let 


let 
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let me kiſs you. Madam, will you give 
me leave 1, a7 5 
Mrs. Fr. Nay, it gives me the higheſt 
pleaſure. Nothing can be more agreeable 
to my eyes than to ſee my children in the 
arms of an old man. It is the picture of 
innocence and virtue. (The children throw 
themſelves into Matthews's arms, who en- 
braces and kiſſes them. Muſick is heard.) 

Matthews, ( ftarting up briſkly.) What do 
I hear? Can it be the commodore? 

Meliſſa. Ah! would to heaven it were. 

Mrs. Fr. No, farmer, it is the young 
folks of the hamlet coming to amuſe us 


with a rehearſal of their entertainment. 


Matthews. Oh then I'll ſee it. I figured 
in theſe merry-makings formerly ; but now 
I could ſcarcely hobble to keep in fight of 
them. Give me leave to go and place my- 
ſelf at the foot of this tree. This very tree 
I planted when I was a child. We were 
then much about the ſame age: at. preſent 
it. is a good deal younger than I am. 

Mrs. Fr. No, Mr. Matthews; you ſhall 
ſit down beſide me. 

Meliſſa. Yes, between us both... 

"WM 6 Matthews. 
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Matthews. I, madam ? it is too grrat a an 

honour. Before all the folks too 

Mrs. Fr. I hope the folks will learn by 
our example to reſpe&t age and honeſty. 
Come, farmer. (Mrs. Freeport and Meliſſa 
lead him towards a green bank, and make him 

y down betwixt them. Arabella and Ma- 
tilda ſettle his coat ſkirts, and Conſtantine 
aſſiſts him to take a firm hold of his Neck,” in 
order to ſupport himſelf.) 

Matthews. I wiſh my joy may let me 
live till I ſee the commodore. (The young 
men and maids enter on different ſides, and 

join in the middle. After walking in proceſ- 
ion round the flage two and two, they file off 
before the bank on which Mrs. Freeport is 

 feated with Matthews and the children.) 
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RECITATIVE. 


By a young VIiLLAGER. 


Let the foft pipe's melodious ſwell 

In lively notes our jocund purpoſe tell! 
Let the ſprightly tabor found, 

To welcome home the brave 

From perils of the diſtant wave, 
Safe return'd to. Englith ground. 


AI Ry 
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FIRST STRAIN, a VILLAGE MAIDEN. 


Full long the ſtern commands of war 


Have ſent our chiefs and warriors far 
From Albion's plenteous ſhore : 


Now white-rob'd Peace hath ſmooth'd the 


main, 


And homeward led the hardy train, 


To taſte her joys once more. 


SECOND STRAIN, @ HUSBANDMAN. 


Commerce and peace, with bloodleſs toil, 
Unite to cull the wealthy ſpoil 


Of nature's boundleſs reign : 
No more the lily and the roſe 
Shall marſhal hoſts of banner'd foes, 


By land, or on the main. 


THIRD STRAIN, a VILLAGE MalDEN. 


Our ſhips from port to port ſhall fail, 
(While wealth _— in ev'ry gale,) 


And ptow the ocean o'er ; 

And free as air the wave ſhall be 

To waft my ſailor home to me, 
With his brave cemmodore. _ 


E 6 CHORUS. 
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CHORUS. 


Welcome, thrice welcome: be the brave, 

From perils of the diſtant wave, 
Return'd to Britiſh ground! 

Let pipe and tabor's mingled ſwell, 

Our brave commander's welcome tell 
To liſt'ning hills around. 
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(The chorus being ended, the young men and 
matds join two and two, and walk back in 
proceſſion round Mrs. Freeport, Sc. ſaluting 
her, and ſcattering flowers as they paſs.) 


Mrs. Fr. My dear friends, how your 
Joy affects me! What would I not give at 
this moment to ſhare it with my worthy 
| huſband! 
Matilda. Ah! mama, if he was here? 
Eh, Mr. Matthews ? 
Matthews. I do believe I ſhould forget 
my rheumatiſm, and dance for joy. 
(Military muſic is heard. The curtain 
riſes, and diſcovers commodore Freeport and 
lieutenant Boardham in Turkiſh dreſfes, but 
unmaſked. Beſide them flands Mr. Aſcham, 
with Thomas, Fanny, and Colin. The back 
part of the garden appears illuminated. 
Groups 
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Groups of peaſants are ſeen mixed with 
ſailors in jackets and trowſers. The children 
flare as ftruck with aſtoniſhment. Conſtantine 
approaches firſt, looks ſtedfaſtly at the commo- 
dore for a while, then knowing him, he cries 
out,) Oh! it is my papa! | 
Arabella and Matilda, ( following him.) 
It is! it is! 

(Mrs. Freeport, Meliſſa and Matthew, 
riſe from the bank, and beſitating a moment, 
run up lo commodore Freeport and lieutenant 

 Boardbam, whoſe Turkiſh babits drop off, and 

Hero them in their naval uniform. Commodore 
Freeport ſprings forward, and embraces Mrs. 
Freeport aud Meliſſa by turns.) 

Mrs. Fr. My dear huſband ! 
Meliſſa. My father! | 
The children, (pulling him by the ſkirt.) O 
papa O papa! it is our turn now. . 
Com. Fr. I would I could embrace 
all at once. Dear wife, and my dear little 
ones 3 
Mrs. Fr. We are too good for loving 
you ſtill, after the trick you have played u us. 
But whence comes this diſguiſe ? 
Com. Fr. (preſenting lieutenant Boardbam.) 
There, there is the gentleman that you are 
i | to 
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to ſcold for this whole adventure. I give 


him up to your vengeance. (Lieut. Board- 


ham ſalutes Mrs. Freeport and Meliſſu.) It 
was a ſmart action of his that firſt put us in 
poſſeſſion of theſe clothes; ſo that he is the 
original cauſe of our frolic. I bad a mind 
to ſhew him to you in his eaſtern ſpoils. 
Lieut. Boardham. I hope, every action of 
my life will make me ſtill more worthy of 
this lady's favour. (He kifſes Melifſa's 
hand.) | 
Com. Fr. (turning towards Matthews.) 
But don't I ſee my good old friend here? 
(Je fleps up to Matthews, and _ him by 
the hand.) 
Matthews. I could not ſpeak, I was ſo 
intoxicated with joy. Now I have ſeen 
you, my noble landlord, I can die content. 
Com. Fr. No, my dear friend ! you ſhall 
live. This day ſhall make you younger by 
ten years. (To Mrs. Freeport,) My dear, I 
thank you for the diſtinction that you have 
ſhewn him. There is not, in all this coun- 
try, an honeſter man, and our family will 
never have a more worthy friend. (He 
"turns towards the other country people.) And 


you, my friends, my children, how rejoiced 
I am 
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T am to ſee you once more! I am fixed 


amongſt you now, probably, for ſome years. 


Let us all ſtudy. to make each other mutu- 
ally happy. I ſhall look upon your happi- 
neſs as a proof of your gratitude. 

All the Country People. Long live our 
noble landlord ! Long live our brave com- 
modore ! 

Com. Fr. And you too, my friends, long 
may you live happy, and for that purpoſe 
let us be joyous. I have received your 
entertainment, I will return you mine. We 
ſhall not want for refreſhment. Every 
thing 1s prepared. : | 

Mr. Aſcham. We thought, madam, to 


_ ſurpriſe the commodore, but he is more 
alert than we are. 


Thomas. I hope you will allow, fir; that 


nobody could be more diſcreet than I was. 


Colin, Then what do you ſay of me, 
father ? | 


Matilda. Ah! you have found your 
tongue now at laſt. 

Fanny. You may all ſay what you will, 
but I think mine has been the hardeſt part 
to-day ; for I have only this word to ſay, 
and I am the laſt ſpeaker of all. 
| 2 
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(A general dance, commodore Freeport joins 

in it with all his family, to the ſound of mili- 

tary muſic, which is relieved at intervals by 

the pipe and tabor. After the dance all ad- 

Journ to tables, which are ſpread with re- 

Freſhments of all farts, in another part of the 
garden.) | 
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Ommodore Freeport, ſtill agitated with 

the pleaſing ſenſations that he experi- 
enced during the courſe of the day, could 
not cloſe his eyes till long after midnight, 
when at length a grateful ſlumber ſtole upon 
him, and ſoft dreams compoſed his agitated 
boſom. In the morning, the firſt objects 
that he beheld about him were his children, 
who had placed themſelves around his bed 
in expectation of his waking. He received 
their ſweet careſſes, claſped them tenderly 
himſelf, and putting on -his clothes as 
quickly as he could, went down into the 
garden with them. 


The 
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The ſerenity then reigning round about, 
the pleaſure of reviſiting thoſe places which 
his own hands had cultivated in times paſt, 
and of being once again reſtored in ſafety 
to his family, when ſuch an interval of ſepa- 
ration had elapſed, and even the recollec- 
tion of the dangers to which he had often 


been expoſed, every thing inſpired him 


with unſpeakable affection ; and his chil- 
dren, ſenſible of this, employed the oppor- 
tunity to aſk him queſtion after queſtion. - 
He gave a relation of every thing worth 
knowing, that had happened to him in his 


many and perilous voyages ; of the ſtorms 


that had attacked his ſhips, and the hazar- 
dous expeditions in which he was con- 
cerned. He deſcribed to them the ſolitary 
uninhabited regions viſtted by his people, 
and, on the other hand, the populous na- 
tions that he had ſeen, together with their 
cuſtoms, characters, and manners. 

During his recital, he was careful to re- 


mark what ſort of feelings it excited in 


their hearts, and what was the expreſſion of 
thoſe feelings on their countenances. At 
the ſlighteſt mention of the dangers that he 
had encountered, he felt the little girls, by 

inſtinct 
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inſtinct as it were, preſs tenderly to him : 


they ſighed, and now and then let fall a 


tear; while Conſtantine, his ſon, was ani- 
mated, and ſeemed ready, or at leaſt his 
features ſpoke him ready, to encounter the 
ſame degree of danger. In particular, at 
the recital of any warlike action, you might 


ſee his breaſt heave, and his eyes ſparkle 
like fire. 


Papa, cried he at length, if I were but 


as big as you, how I ſhould like to go to 


war, that, in my turn, I might appear as 


brave a man as you. 
Com. Fr. But, Conſtantine, you know not 


what a cruel wiſh you indulge now. 


Conflant. Why, papa ! do not _ mean 
me for a ſoldier ? 

Com. Fr. Yes, I do, indeed. 
Conſtant. And is not the profeſſion of a 
ſoldier neceſſary ? 

Com. Fr. Too much ſo, I muſt confeſs. 


It is with a kingdom juſt the ſame as with 


a human body. Both are ſubject to interior 


- maladies, and outward accidents. The 


phyſician watches the body carefully, to 
prevent complaints within it, which might 
happen through the fermentation of ſharp 

humours, 


F 
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king. 


humours, or to ſave it from thoſe ills that 
it might ſuſtain from hurtful objects. Juſt 
ſo, likewiſe, does the ſoldier watch - the 
ſtate, of which he is a member, to ſuppreſs 


ſeditions that might riſe within it, and repel 


the invaſion of ambitious nations dwelling 

round about it. 
Conſtant. But, papa, if the profeſſion of 

a ſoldier be ſo neceſſary, ought not I to 


uiſh for opportunities of exerciſing it? 


Com. Fr. What would you think of that 


phyſician, who, impreſied with a deſire of 


practiſing his art, ſhould wiſh a dangerous 


malady, a plague for inſtance, or ſomething 
like it, to befal his fellow-creatures ? 


Conſtant. O, papa, how wicked! 

Com. Fr, What then muſt I think of 
him, who, to gratify a principle of pride, 
or ambition, ſhould deſire to ſee the greateſt 


ſcourge that can attend on human nature 


lay waſte his country ? 
Arabella. Ah! Conſtantine, think of 


that, and let us ſee what you will anſwer! 


Conſtant, And yet war, papa, is quite de- 
lightful, and particularly if one were a 
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Com. Fr. In what, then, do you think it 


ſo delightful ? 


Conſtant. In the firſt place, becauſe then 
a king may make himſelf more powerful. 

Com. Fr. Be it granted, kings may have 
recourſe to war with juſtice. But when 
they wiſh to have more power, do you ima_ 
gine that in prudence they ſhould do ſo; 
that is, go to war? Suppoſe within your- 
ſelves, dear children, that the lands about 


my eſtate here were as many little empires, 


and their owners, Mr. Marchmont and the 


reſt, as many kings within them. 


Arabella. Ay, like thoſe of France and 
England. Do you underſtand ? 
Conſtant. Don't be uneaſy, ſiſter, upon 


my account. I underſtand extremely well. 
Pray, dear papa, go on 


Com. Fr. If I prevail upon my tenants to 
take arms, and if they can obtain poſſeſſion 
of a field belonging, as I ſaid juſt now, to 
Mr. Marchmont, is it not pretty likely that 
Mr. Marchmont will give his tenants arms, 


and beg them to defend that field, which 
they muſt know is his; and very poſſibly 


encourage them to ſeize on ſomething that 


belongs to me? 


Matilda. 


da. 
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Matilda. Yes, that is quite natural. 

Com. Fr. If ſo, then I am plunged into a 
ſea of trouble, and muſt always be upon 
the watch, that I may rob my neighbour, 


or prevent his robbing me. Of which the 
conſequence is this: if I proſper, I muſt 
.reaſonably fear that my neighbours will 


conſpire together to impede my further 


violences ; and divide wy ſpoils, if I am 


beaten. 


Conflant. Ay, Papa ; but then, the glory 
that you would gain, by letting all the 
neighbours ſee how brave you are! 

Com. Fr. I underftand you ; and to gain 
this glory, which at beſt is but imaginary, 
I ſhall go and hazard the repoſe and life of 
thoſe whom I ought to regard as my chil- 
dren ! But it is very poſſible that my neigh- 
bour may be braver a great deal than I; 
what then ſhall I have gained EN this fan- 
taſtic wiſh of glory ? 


Conſtant. As I take it, you ſhould previ- 


ouſly provide yourſelf with ſuch a force, as 


to be ſure of conqueſt. 

Com. Fr. I might ſtill reply, by hinting 
that my neighbour certainly would take the 
ſame advantages, might poſſibly be more 
5 ſucceſsful, 
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ſucceſsful, and ſo make my enterpriſing 
diſpoſition coſt me dear at laſt. But for 
the ſake of argument, Conſtantine, I will 
ſuppoſe that fortune favours me, and my 
eſtate is much enlarged : alas! this very 
circumſtance, in all probability, may be- 
come my ruin. 

Conſtant. How, papa? Methinks you 
would become the richer for it. With a 
greater quantity of land, you would have 
much more money coming in. 

Com. Fr. Ah, Conſtantine! it is not on 


the ſize of an eſtate that its worth depends, 


but on the care which one takes to n 
vate it. | 

Arabella. Certainly ; for only think of 
Wilſdon-heath, where Mr. Bramble lives. 
Why, no one in his ſenſes would give up 
the fourth part of ſuch an orchard as we. 
have for all that heath. 

Matilda. J eaſily believe you. Wilſdon- 
heath produces only furze and thorns, while 
our orchard bears a deal of fruit. 

Conſtant. But what would hinder you 
from cultivating all the land that you might 
have taken from your neighbour ? 
Com. 
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Com. Fr. If I have before-hand loſt in 


the diſpute a number of my tenants, and a 


portion of the reſt are ſtill employed in 


arms, who then will cultivate my fields? 


J ſhall, notwithſtanding, in the interval, be 


obliged to feed thoſe men who have for- 
ſaken agriculture, and who, inſtead of fol- 


lowing it, are occupied in laying waſte the 
ground on which they tread. Now, to feed 


them, I muſt put freſh burdens upon thoſe 


that ſtill remain employed in cultivating 


my eſtate, and make them pay me larger 


rents. If I impoſe upon them, they will 
leave their farms, and chuſe more kind 
and peaceful landlords than myſelf. Of 
courſe, I ſhall have none about me but 


armed tenants, who, if ever they conceive 


themſelves ill treated, will be likely to con- 


ſpire againſt me. 


Conflant. I have read, indeed, ſuch things 
in hiſtory : my tutor very lately, I remem=- 
ber, pointed one vut to me. 


Com. Fr. Let us now, on the other hand: 
ſuppoſe, Conſtantine that inſtead of vexing 


any of the nations round me; for I drop the 


idea of a landlord, and ſpeak as if I were 


the king of England, and alluded to the 
king 
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king of France: ſuppoſe, I ſay, that inſtead 
of vexing any of the king of France's ſub- 


jects, I ſhould do my utmoſt to attach 
them to me by a commerce advantageous 
both to them and my own people, and by 
being ſcrupulouſly careful to prevent what- 
ever might occaſion, for the time to come, 


diviſion and diſpute between us; and ſhould 


give encouragement, within my own do- 
minions, to the arts of agriculture, ſo that 
every one of my ſubjects might enjoy, if 
he thought fit, the ſweets of peace, and 
that ſerenity which always flows from juſ- 
tice; ſhould I not be happier, through the 
happineſs of every one about me, than 
from any boaſt of having conquered? And 
in that caſe, would not my dominion be 
eſtabliſhed on a much more ſolid baſe than 
if I had enlarged its limits, when the con- 
ſequence muſt be, that every part becomes 
much weaker ? | | 
Conſtant. But, papa, do not you remem- 

ber that you compared, juſt now, a king- 
dom to a human body? If a human body 
then, like mine, grows ſtronger every day 
as it grows bigger, ſure a kingdom muſt 

become 
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become more powerful in proportion as its 
ſize increaſes. : | 

Com. Fr. So it would Ak I confeſs, if 
that increaſe were carried forward, as it is in 
nature, by a flow and gradual rate, and not 


-in conſequence of ſudden revolutions. 


Conſtant. Pray, explain this laſt particular. 
Com. Fr. I will make it clearly under- 


ſtood, by what 1 ſaw take place between a 


little boy and girl, on board the ſhip in 
which I came to England. | 

Conflant. What you ſaw take place be- 
tween a little boy and girl? I cannot con- 
ceive how any thing like that can be of uſe 


in ſettling this affair! 


Com. Fr. One evening, their mama gave 
each of them a piece of cake, The girl 
was leſs a great deal than her brother, and 
had notwithſtanding very near as large a 


piece. The boy remarked that circum- 


ſtance, and ſnatched her ſhare away. Now, 
what do you imagine led him to this action 
of injuſtice ? 

Conſtant. I ſuppoſe, he thought it wrong 
that his ſiſter, being leſs than he, ſhould 
have a piece almoſt as large. 

Matilda. Oh! what a mighty man! 

Vol. III. 3 Com. 
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Com. Fr. Exactly ſuch is the pretext 
aſſigned in general by all conquerors. | But 
what happened to the little boy? When he 

had finiſhed eating, he grew ſick. The 
aliments that we ſwallow, being meant to 
ſtrengthen us, 1t 1s very natural to' fancy 
that the more we take the ſtronger we ſhall 
be: ſo alſo it is not unnatural for a child to 
fancy that a prince, whoſe territories are 
increaſed, ſhould find his power increaſed in 
proportion. But in reality, it is with a 
kingdom juſt as with our ſtomach. Being 
overcharged, it muſt be out of order. If 
the little boy had been contented with the 
piece that he had received, (for you muſt 
know he was an ailing child, and therefore 
had not ſo much as his fiſter who was very 
hearty,) it would have digeſted properly 
and ſtrengthened him; whereas, by eating 
more than he could bear, it had the effect 
upon him which I have juſt now mentioned. 
If his fiſter, following the example that he 
had ſet her, had proceeded upon this to 
take away his bit of cake by force, as little 
as ſhe was, he would not have had ſufficient 
ſtrength to ſave it from her. S, 


Conſtant. 
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_ Conſtant. But, perhaps, he would have 
thought of the injuſtice that he had done, 
and yielded it without a ſtruggle ? 

Com. Fr. That is a generoſity of which 
the :-ommon ſort of conquerors are not ca- 
pable to one another. If they were but 


ſo in favour of their ſubjects only, how 


could they reflect upon the multitude of 
victims which they muſt ſacrifice upon the 
altar of their vengeance or ambition, the 
firſt time they combat with the people 
whom they have made their enemies, and 
not be ſtruck with horref at the thought? 
I ſhould imagine it would be well, if kings, 
upon the point of undertaking any war, 
ſhould have a picture hung before them, 
ſetting forth the horrors of that war, ſo that 
their fancies might be inceflantly affected 


with the idea of it; and at midnight, when 


all nature otherwiſe is ſtill about them, 
might hear the groans of wounded men 
reproaching them as the occaſion of thoſe 
pains which they ſuffer, the deſpairing cries 
of wives and mothers loading them with 
curſes, and the clamours of a people famiſh- 


ing for want of bread. Their ſouls are 
ſometimes wrought on, by unjuſt ſolicita- 
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tions, to grant criminals their life ; and yet 
they ſign, without remorſe, what ſhall con- 
demn to death even thouſands of their un- 
offending ſubjects. A good king employs 
whole years in meditating on a project that 
may finally prove beneficial to ſome portion 
of his ſtate, to population, trade, or agri- 
culture. Twenty years ſhall paſs away 
before the project is perfected; while a 
warlike, that is, cruel king ſhall, by the 
reſolution of a moment, half exterminate 
his people, put a ſtop to agriculture, tie up 
the induſtrious hands of artizans, deprive | 
the poor of their ſubſiſtence by depriving 
them of daily work, reduce whole families 
to diſſolution, and at laſt entirely overthrow 
His realm! 

Conſtant. And yet, papa, J have often 
heard that great fortunes are made by hun- 
dreds, in the time of war. 

Com. Fr. And this 1s an addition to the 
evils which it foments; for, not to ſpeak of 
thoſe antipathies which the inequality of 
wealth produces in the hearts of ſuch as are 
each other's neighbours, thoſe enormous 
fortunes cheriſh a Gegree of luxury that can- 
not but corrupt men's manners to the laſt 

exceſs. 
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exceſs. The pomp with which it is ſur. 
rounded, the enjoyment which 1t procures, 
the ſhameful deference or reſpect which 
men dare not, if they would, refuſe, ſtimu- 
late the generality of thofe who are upon an 
equal footing in regard to rank with the 


luxurious, but leſs wealthy, to affect it with 


the ſame indecency, that they may cither 
ſatisfy their pride or keep up their reſpec- 


tability. They waſte their real wealth in 
keeping up their luxury, that they may gain 


poſſeſſion of that ſhadowy wealth which 
they fancy they Hall get. Intimidated by 
the dread of their approaching ruin, if they 
do not haſten to prevent it by unlawful 
methods, they embark in dangerous enter- 


pPriſes, and expoſe not only their own pro- 


perty, but whatever may be entruſted in 
their hands by others whom the hope of a 
fallacious profit will inveigle to be partners 
in their ſchemes. Their ruin is at laſt an- 
nounced ; but the example will not terrify ; 


avarice always hopes to proſper more than 
others, by employing ſubtler artifices : and 


as ſoon as probity is given up, then'mutual 
truſt is baniſhed, and a nation's commerce 
ok periſhes 
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periſhes through the exceſs of that abun- 
dance which it created. 
Conſtant. But if any land grows rich by 


peace, ſhould we not always have ſufficient 
cauſe to fear the ſame misfortune ? 


Com. Fr. Not at all. It is only fortunes 
ſuddenly made that intoxicate the minds of 
their poſſeſſors, and excite them to abuſe their 
wealth. Fortunes gradually gained, or in 
the ordinary courſe of commerce, are the 
conſequence of many years conſumed in 
toil. Men hardly ever diſſipate the treaſure 
Which they have laboured hard to acquire, 
but lay it by, to ſerve them in the weari- 
ſome condition of old age: beſides, their 
fortunes are, in that caſe, much more 
equable, and every one is rich, while no one 
overflows with wealth. The country, hav- 
ing far leſs wants in that ſerenity with which 
commerce bleſſes it, is not under the neceſ- 
ſity of grinding the laborious huſbandman; 
but, on the contrary, is able to encourage 
him in furniſhing the trading part of the 
community with thoſe ſupplies of corn and 
other fruits of the earth which it requires. 
— An empire ſtrengthened thus by trade and 
agriculture, may give laws to other empires, 
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even on account of its tranquillity. Its 
neighbours fear it, and inſtead of making 
inroads on a people who muſt be too pow- 
erful for them, feek alliance with it. This 
alliance draws mankind together, roots out 


national antipathies, and kindtes ſentiments 


of unity and concord in their ſtead. The 
prince has only to prevent abuſes in the 


ſtate. A perfect legiſlation cauſes juſtice 


and ſtrict order to prevail among his people, 
and they pafs from individuals to whole 
ſtates. © Trade, arts, and ſciences, may be 
compared to bridges that extend from one to 
the other, and on which not only Peace, but 
Plenty, c conſtantly walk to and fro, that they 
may keep inviolate the happineſs of thoſe 
whom they have united. | 

Conſtant. J conceive your hs pretty 


clearly: yet, in caſe there be no war, then 


ſoldiers are unneceſſary, and my regiment 
muſt be broke before I] join it? 
Com. Fr. Not ſo faſt, Conſtantine; for an 
undefended ſtate would be expoſed, by rea- 
ſon of its riches, to a multitude-of enemies. 
It ſhould keep up a regulated force in peace, 
if it would have one in the time of war. But 
then, inſtead of looking on an unconcerned 
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ſpectator, while the military quench their 
{ſpirit in debauchery and floth, it ſhould 
aſſign them labours to keep up their ſtrength, 
and make them uſeful to the ſtate. They 
ſhould be ſtationed on the public roads, and 
ſuch as are employed at preſent on them 


never quit the plow and ſickle: an addi- 


tional connexion would, in that caſe, for- 


cibly unite them to their country, in that 


natural propenſity which men feel to value 
what their induſtry in ſome ſort has created, 
and the pride with which they are at all 
times ready to defend it. The ſuperior 


officer, who ſhould direct their labours, 


would not, we muſt own, obſerve his name 
recorded in the papers of the day, nor any 
where elſe, for trifling enterpriſes, ſuch as 


hiſtory deſcends not to perpetuate; but 


would himſelf engrave it on a pillar, raiſed 
upon. the ſpot where once aſcended a high 


hill that he ſhould have levelled, on the ſide 


of a canal or paſs that he ſhould have dug, 
or at the opening of a bridge that he ſhould 


have built. The traveller then would 


come from the remoteſt part of Europe to 
conſider the magnificence and boldneſs of 
his toil, his countrymen would blcſs the 

benefits 
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benefits accruing from it, and a generation 


not then born, would in future time riſe up, 


and wonder at its durability. The colour 
of his coat no longer would excite one 
thought of bloodſhed, but of gratitude, ſo 


juſtly due to benefits, and of reſpect inva- 


riably paid to the ingenious. His leiſure 
moments would be ſpent in the extenſion of 
thoſe ſciences which he had formerly ſtudied, 
and in fuggeſting plans of policy, refulting 
from his obſervations made in different 
countries. Retiring, in the end, to paſs 
away the reſidue of life on his eſtate with 
honour, in the recollection of thoſe benefits 


| which he had communicated to his country, 


his activity would flouriſh ſtill in agriculture. 


I even dare propoſe myſelf as an example. 


I am inclined to think that I have been 
ſerviceable to my king in India ; but ſhall 
much more boaſt of benefiting for the time 
to come my native land, by cultivating the 
inheritance which a father left me, and by 
giving you, my children, a becoming edu- 
cation. I ſhall do my utmoſt to atone for 
any involuntary violence that I may have 


done humanity, by being henceforth a pro- 


8 hos the needy round about me; and | 
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hope I ſhall not die without the conſcious 
ſatisfaction which a good citizen enjoys, in 
having carefully diſcharged his duty. 
Conſtant. What you ſay, papa, appears to 
me quite reaſonable. Then why do not all 
men think as you do? 1 
Com. Fr. Why, Conſtantine, but becauſe 
they have unfortunately been brought up in 
prejudices, and not had ſufficient reſolution 
to correct them? Hitherto, philoſophers 
have ſpoken to none but thoſe whoſe under- 
ftandings could not ſee the truth and beauty 
of thoſe principles which I have happily 
been taught. Nor is there any hope that 
men, now come to years of reaſon and re- 
Aexion, ſhould be taught to ſee them! ſo 
that thoſe philoſophers muſt get new pupils. 
In infancy the future man muſt be prepared. 
By giving him betimes a tincture of inte- 


grity, beneficence and generoſity, he will 


obtain, in his maturity, the habit of diſ- 
playing them in every action of his life; and 
place his glory in contributing, as far as he 
is able, to that general revolution ſo much 
to be wiſhed for in behalf of virtue. A 
young prince poſſeſſed of theſe exalted no- 
tions, and perſuaded that the riſing gene- 


ration 
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ration have them too, might rationally hope 
to govern a new ſort of people, who would 
certainly afford a model to all other lands. 
Congratulate yourſelves, dear children, on 
the circumſtance of being born in thoſe 
auſpicious times, when children are, not 
only here, but univerſally throughout all 
Europe, the peculiar objects whoſe felicity 
philoſophers are ſtudying to promote; and 
not they only, but even women omen, 
notwithſtanding narrow-mindedneſs de- 
lights at all times to diſparage, as it does, 
their underſtanding. Perhaps for you, and 
your contemporaries, is reſerved the happi- 
neſs of ſeeing the laſt traces of injuſtice and 
barbarity effaced among mankind. Thrice 
happy I, myſelf, if giving now theſe firſt 
ideas of a ſyſtem of morality, ſo ſimple but 
ſublime, I take but one ſtep forward in the 
buſineſs of eſtabliſhing this ſyſtem in your 
hearts. You. will do all that you can to 
ſecond my endeavours, by communicating; 
my inſtruction to your future children. 
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A DRAMA, in ONE Acr. 


CHARACTERS. 


Tnx PRINCE Oor 
Mxs. Doreyren. 
EI DER Doreyen, an Euß at | 
Youxncrr Doryeen, Page, Her Sars. 
CareTain DErRENHorr, - Fer brother. 
MasTER OF A Rovyar ACADEMY. 
ATTENDANT. 


| The Rage repreſents an anti-chamber in the 
palace. Beyond appears a bed- chamber 
with folding doors open; withinſide a camp 
bed, at the foot of which, en a ſtand, is a 
lamp lighted, and a watch. 


SCENE UL. 

The Prince (it a morning gown, lying upon 
4 camp bed, and covered with a large cloak.) 
The Page (aſleep in au arm-chair i in the anti- 
chamber.) 

The Prince ( ck: ) 

HIS is ſomething like reſt. — This is 
the happineſs of peace. — One can 


now indulge ſleep, without being arouſed by 
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the noiſe of arms. ( Looks. at his watch.) 
Two o'clock? It muſt be later! I have 
ſlept more than two hours. Page! page! 

The Page, (Harting from his fleep, half 
awake, and falling back into the arm-chatr.) 
Eh! who calls?—I'm coming—preſently. 

The Prince. Is any un there? What, 
no anſwer ? 

The Page, turning himſelf and yawning.) 
| ws dear! I was in ſuch a fine fleep! _ 

| The Prince. I heard ſomebody ſpeak. 
Who i is there? (He turns the lamp, and ſees 
the page.) Is it poſſible? What! that 
child here? Should he watch by me, or I 
by him? What could my people mean ? 

The Page, (rifing up half aſleep, and rub- 
bing his eyes.) Sir? 

The Prince. Come, come, my little 
friend, awake! Tell me what o'clock it is 
by your watch : mine is ſtopped. 

The Page, ( ſupporting himſelf on the arms 
e the chair, and till half afleep. ) Eh? what, 
fir ? 

T be Prince, ( ſmiling.) You are faſt aſleep. 
What a comical little face!- He would af- 
tord an excellent picture as he is now. I 


bid 
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bid you ſee what o'clock: it is 25 pour 
watch * 3:1 - 
' The. Page, „ * Watch, 
fir2 I. es your * 'F nn. I 
have none. 
The 83 Lou are de Kill; 
have you really no watch? | 
The Page. I never had one. 
\ The--Prince. Never? How could«-your 
father ſend you hither without a thing ſo 
neceſſary, and indeed the only thing for 
which, in your Ws _ nave -an abſolute 
occaſion. | 
: The Page. My father? On! I wiſh he 
| were alive! | 
{ The Prince. You have no le an! ? 
i The Page. He died,. Sir, before I was 
born. I never ſaw him. 
1 Jybe Prince. Poor child! But your 
B guardian, your mother ſhould have taken 
Care 
- The Page. My mother, fir? Dear me! 
does not your highneſs know it? She 
lives very poorly indeed. What money 
the had ſhe laid out upon me, but ſhe had 
not enough to buy me a watch. 


The Prince. Who is your guardian ? 
| T he 
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The Page. My uncle, fir. 

The Prince, ( ſmiling.) That is good. But 
there are ſo many uncles in the world! 
What is your uncle's name ? 

The Page. He is a captain in your high- 
neſs's guards, and on guard to-day. 

The Prince. You are right: I recollect 
him: it was he that brought you to me. 
My little man, take this taper; hold it faſt. 
In that bed- room (pointing) there, on that 
ſide, you will find two watches hanging by 
the glaſs. Bring me the one that you find 
on the right-hand, and take care not to ſet 
the room on fire with the taper? Make 
haſte ! | | 


The Page, ( going.) Yes, fir. 


S.C.E N-E-1- 


The Prince. 


What a ſweet child! what amiable ſim- 
plicity! How happy ſhould I be, if there 
were a man like this child for ſincerity, and- 
that man my friend llt is a pity that he is 
ſo little: he will never anſw er; 1 muſt ſend 
him back to his mother. 


SCENE 


EXD CHE AO. 


SCENE III. 
The Prince. 


The Page, (holding the light in one hand, 
and the watch in the other.) It is five 
o'clock, fir. | 

The Prince. I was not miſtaken: it will 
ſoon be light. (Taking his watch.) But is 
this the one that I ſent you to bring? Was 
this on the right hand? 

The Page. Is not that it, fir? Indeed I 
thought it was. | 

The Prince. Well, my little friend, ſup- 


pofing it was, if you had known your own 


intereſt properly, you ſhould have taken the 


other; for this, ſet round as it is with bril- 


liants, cannot be proper for a child to wear. 
Is it poſſible that covetouſneſs directed your 
choice? or are you like thoſe who loſe all, 
by trying to gain too much? Tell me! 

The Page. I do not know what your 
highneſs ſays. | 

The Prince. I muſt explain myſelf then 
more clearly. Can you tell the right from 
the left ? 


The 
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The Page, (looking at each hand by turns.) 
The right and the left, ſir ? 

The Prince, (patting him ou the ſhoulder. } 
Well, my little friend, perhaps you diſtin- 
guiſh them as little as good from evil. 

Pity that you cannot preſerve that happy 
| Ignorance! Go, run and tell your uncle, 
the captain, to come to me. (The page = 
eut,) 


SCENE IV. 


The Prince. 


How ingenuous ! how amiable a child | 
An additional reaſon for reſtoring him to 
his family. The court is the center of 
corruption. I will not ſuffer him to fall a 
victim to it. Yes, I will ſend him home. 
But where muſt he go, if his mother be ſa 
indigent, as he ſays, and not able to main- 
tain him? I muſt enquire about it. 
Derenhoff can give me every information 
that I defire. 


SCENE 
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7 be Page. My uncle, the captain, is 


coming to your highneſs. 

The Prince. Well, what is che matter? 
You look quite heavy. Perhaps you would 
with to have a little more ſleep? 

The Page. Why yes, fir, a little. 


| The Prince. If that is all, go and fix 


yourſelf again in your arm-chair. I have 
been a child myſelf, and know how agree- 
able reſt is at your age. Go, ſeat yourſelf, I 
tell you; I give you leave. (The page fits in 
the arm-chair, and ſettles himſelf to ſleep.) 
I thought he would not need to WE bid 
twice. Ne - 


SCENE VI. 
The Prince, Capt. Derenhof, the Page, (afleep 4} 
Capt. Derenhoff, Your highneſs— 
The Prince, Come in, captain. What do 


you think of the little meſſenger that I ſent 
10 


— 


el 
el 
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to you? What uſe ſhall I make of him! 
to attend me in my chamber? 
Capt. D. (Hruggiug up his ſooulders. ) 1 
confeſs, ſir; he is rather little. 
The Prince. Or to go on horſetnen on 
my buſineſs ? 

Capt. D. I ſhould be afraid chat he would 
never come back. 
The Prince. Or to watch here at night? 

Capt. D. ( ſmiling.) Yes, if * en 
ſhould ſleep yourſelf. 
The Prince. What can I do then with this 
child? nothing; it is plain. So that in 
bringing him hither, you probably did not 
intend that he ſhould be of uſe to me in his 
ſervice, but that I ſhould to him in his for- 
tune. You told me, I recollect, that his 
mother was not able to bring him up; but 
is it true that ſhe is reduced JO to 
Indigence : : 

Capt. D. (/aying his hand on ; bis Wa ) 
Yes, fir, it is the exact truth. | 

The Prince. And by what misfortunes? 

Capt. D. By this very laſt war, which has 
enriched ſo many others. It is true, her 
eſtate was ſomething encumbered, but at. 
preſent it is taken total! y out of her hands. 


' Every 
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Every thing is pillaged, burnt, utterly de- 


ſtroyed. Beſides all this, law ſuits: they 


follow war as the plague does famine. 
Happily for her, her children are fettled for 


the preſent. The youngeſt is page to your 
highneſs, the eldeſt, enſign in your high- 


neſs's guards. As to the mother, ſhe lives 
as ſhe can. 


The Prince. Wretchedly enough, no 


doubt. 
Capt. D. True fir. ( Coldly. ) She has re- 


tired to a cottage, where ſhe lives quite 
alone and retired. I never go to ſee her. 


I am her brother, and could not bear the 
ſhocking ſight of her diſtreſs. 
The Prince. You are her brother ? 
Capt. D. Yes, fir, unhappily. 
The Prince, (with contempt.) Unhappily? 


and you never go to fee her? I under- 


ſtand you, fir.. Her diſtreſs would make 
you bluſh ; or, if it affected you, to relieve 
her, you think, would coſt you ſomething. 
(Capt. Derenbaſ appears confuſed. ) What is 
your ſiſter's name? | 

Capt. D. Dorffen, fir. 


The Prince, (muſs ing.) Dorffen? Had 


nat I a major of that name in my troops? 
Capt. 


| 
1 
: 


to 
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Capt. D. Yes, ir. | 

The Prince. Who was killed at the open- 
ing of the firſt campaign of the war ? 

Capt. D. True, fir. He was father to 
the enſign, and to this child; a man of 
honour, and perfectly brave. He mounted 
a breach with the chearfulneſs of one going 
to an entertainment. He had the heart of 
a lion. 

The Prince. Of a man, captain; that 1s 
ſaying more. I remember him very well, 


and could wiſh 


Capt. D. (drawing near.) What would 
your highneſs with ? 

The Prince. To ſpeak with * widow. 

Capt. D. Your highneſs may do that im- 
mediately. She is here. 

The Prince. Is ſhe here? ſend to her; let 
her come to me as ſoon as ſhe riſes. I de- 


{ire to ſee her, and to return her child to 
her. 


Capt. D. Sir— | 
The Prince, I forbid your mentioning it 


to her. Go. (Capt. Derenhoff goes out.) 


SCENE 
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SCENE VII. 


The Prince, the Page, ( aſleep. " , 


T, be Prince. What ! reduced to ſo dif. 
treſsful a ſituation by the war? Dreadful 
ſcourge! how many families has it plunged 
into miſery! Still, however, it is better 
that they ſhould be unhappy by the war 
than by me. It is neceſſity, and not my 
choice, that has made me take up arms. 
(He riſes, aud after walking about a little, 
flops before the Page's chair.) Amiable 
child !—how he fleeps at his eaſe! It is 
innocence in the arms of ſleep. He thinks 
himſelf in the houſe of a friend, . where he 
ought not to be under conſtraint. Perfectly 
in nature ! (walks about again.) His mo- 
ther? But indeed I ſhould not concern 
myſelf much for her, if ſhe were like the 
captain. I will put her to the proof, in 
order to know her; and then—then it will 
be time enough to take my meaſures, ( He 
leans over the back of the arm-chair, and look- 
ing fondly at the Page, perceives a letter hang - 
ing out of his pocket.) But what is this? a 
letter? 


— 9 =" 
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letter? (opens it, and reads at the bottom) 
s Your affectionate. mother, Catharing 
Dorffen.” Ah! it is from his mother, 
'Shall I read 214 wiſh to know her cha- 
racter. She will not diſſemble with her 
own child. Let us ſee. (reads.) i 

% My; dear ſon. The difficulty, 1. you 
find in writing, has not, I ſee, hindered 
your complying with my requeſt ; and your 
letter is even longer than I could expect. 
This willingneſs in you convinces me that 
you love me. I am ſenſible of it, and thank 
you ſincerely for it. You tell me that you 


have been introduced to the prince; that he 


has been ſo good as to approve of you; that 


he is the beſt and mildeſt of maſters; and 
that you love him very much already.“ 


(He looks at the page.) What, my friend, 
you have written ſo to. your mother? I only 
do my duty, then, in making you a return, 
and in ſeeking to give you proofs of my 


friendſhip. © You have reaſon. to love 


him, my dear child; for without his gene- 
rous aſſiſtance, what would be your lot in 
this world? You have loſt your father; 
and although your mother be ſtill. iving, 
you are not the leſs to be pitied. Fortune 

| has 
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has put it out of her power to fulfil her 


duty to you; that is my greateſt grief, and 
the moſt cruel of my diſtreſſes. While 1 
had only to think of myſelf, misfortunes 
could never affect me; but when your 
image offers itſelf to my thoughts, my heart 
is ready to burſt, and my tears never ceaſe.“ 
Much tenderneſs, much ſenſibility appears 
here; and if ſne be as excellent a woman as 
ſhe is a tender mother And why ſhould 


ſhe not? She is, I have not a doubt of it. 


« ] cannot, my dear, lead you myſelf in the 
road to fortune, as I could wiſh; I am 
obliged to remain here in ſolitude and re- 
tirement ; but I ſhall never ceaſe to give 
you my advice with all the earneſtneſs of 


affection ; and while my voice can reach 


you, it ſhall conſtantly entreat you to follow 
the paths of honour and virtue. As a freſh 
proof of that obedience which you have 
hitherto ſhewn to me, I requeſt you always 
to carry this letter about you.“ (looks at the 
page.) Well, he has been obedient. © If 
ever you ſhould be in danger of failing in 
your duty, or neglecting the advice that I 
gave you when I kiſſed you at parting, and 
bedewed you with my tears, then my dear 

EE ſon 
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ſon remember this letter; open it; think 

of your mother, your unfortunate mother, 

who is only ſupported in her ſolitude by the 

hopes that ſhe builds on you.” What has 

he not a brother? *© Think that ſhe would 

die with grief were you to behave amiſs, 

and that you yourſelf would ſtab the heart 

that loves you above all things upon earth.“ 

She ſees his danger. She is right, for he is 

much expoſed here. Ought ſhe to have 

ſent him hither? © It is not ſuſpicion or 

diſtruſt that make me ſpeak thus. Your 

behaviour never gave me cauſe for them. 

No, my dear child; but your brother has 

made my tears flow ; you, I hope, will ſpare 

g the feelings of your mother more than he 

has done.“ So then, the eldeſt? the en- 

7 ſign?—I muſt inform myſelf more of this. 
1 
- 


« You have always behaved with duty and 
reſpect; I own it with tears of joy. Go 


8 on, my dear child; become an honeſt man, 
£ and your mother, be ſhe ever ſo poor, ever 
f ſo unhappy, will ſoon forget her misfortunes 
n and diſtreſs.“ Very well. I like this 
I woman ; misfortune cxalts her ſentiments, 
d inſtead of depreſſing them. You tell me 
ar at the end of your letter, that all your com- 
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panions have watches. I know that you 
ſhould have one too; however, you break 
off there, and do not expreſs even a wiſh 


for one. This reſerve pleaſes me, and I am 
unhappy in not being able to reward it. 


You know, my dear, that I cannot, and 


therefore you will pardon me. Buſineſs of 
importance calls me to the capital; I am 
going thither, and this journey will take 
from me what little money J have left. It 
is a neceſſary expence, and I cannot avoid 
it. But be aſſured that in the end I ſhall 
do every thing in my power to ſatisfy your 
wiſh. And ſhould I even ſtint myſelf of 
neceſſaries, I will never ſuffer my heart's 
beſt beloved to want an encouragement to 
virtue. I hope ſoon to ſee you again, and 
am.” —— This woman is worthy of a better 
lot. I will keep this letter, and ſhew it to 
my wife. But ſtay, 1t 1s this child's trea- 
ſure ; why deprive him of it? (He puts the 
letter into the page's pocket again.) With 
what tranquility he ſleeps ſtill! Heaven, 
they ſay, prepares the happineſs of its chil- 
dren while they ſleep. (He takes him by the 
hand.) Ho! my little friend! (The page 
aivakes, and looks at the prince for ſome time.) 


He 
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He is a charming child, upon my life! 
Come, my little friend, awake. It 1s broad 


day, and you cannot ſleep here any longer. 


Riſe. 

The Page, (riſing ſloroly.) Ves, fir, 

The Prince: You are faſt aſleep Rill. 
Here, go into my bed-room. (He goes in.) 
Put out the light, and ſhut the doors. Now 
go to that place where you found the watch. 


Make haſte! not there, this way. Here, 


ſtraight on; quick; come back the other 
ſide. Well, are you awake now ? 

The Page. Heigho ! yes, fir. 

The Prince. Tell me, for I look upon 
you as a diligent child, and even clever ;, 
can you write letters ? | 

The Page. Oh, yes; when I ſet * it. 
I have writ two long ones already. 

The Prince. Tele two were to your mo- 


ther, I ſuppoſe. 


The Page, (with a pleaſed, Jamilies air. S1 
Yes, fir, to my mother. | 

The Prince. Joy ſparkles in your eyes 
when I ſpeak of her. (a/ide.) What affec- 
tion they bear to each other even in poverty! 1. 
But is your mother very good? 
Go 
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The Page, (taking the prince's hand be- 
tween both his.) O, Sir, if you knew her! 

The Prince. I will know her, my little 
friend. 

The Page. She is ſo good-natured, and ſo 
fond of me— 

The Prince. I could wiſh her ſons to be 


like her. Your brother the enſign? they 


ſay he does not go on well. But you?— 
The Page, ( ſhaking his head.) Ah! my 


brother the enſign— 


The Prince. Yes, thewſay that he cauſes 
your mother much trouble. Is that true? 

The Page. Ah! fir—But I was forbid to 
open my lips about it. If his colonel 
knew—(w1:th an air of confidence.) Oh! that 
colonel 1s an ill-natured man. 

The Prince. He ſhall know nothing of it, 
I promiſe you. Speak then ; what has been 
the matter? what has your brother done? 

The Page. A great many things. I 
don't know myſelf quite how it was. I only 
ſaw that my mother was mighty angry about 
it; and to hide my brother's fault, ſhe gave 
away all that ſhe was worth in the world. 


(He goes near to the prince and ſpeaks low.) 
Only 


. ͤ 
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_ Only for that, ſhe ſaid, he might have been 


broke. 
The Prince. Broke? for what? | 
The Page. Ah! fir, I cannot tell that. 
The Prince. What, not to me? | 
The Page. They would not let me know 
that myſelf. 
The Prince, (laughing.) They were very 


right, I think. But as to you, ſince you 


have not a watch, I ſuppoſe you aſked your 
mother in your letter to buy you one. 
The Page. Only once, no more. 
The Prince. Oh! then ſhe was angry with 


you ? 


The Page. No, no, ir; ſo far from that, 
ſhe wrote to me that ſhe would ſpare from 
the little money that ſhe had, and buy me 
one. I am ſorry that I ſpoke to her of it. 
She can hardly live as it is. That grieves 
me very much. 

The Prince. So it ſhould. A good ſon 
ſhould not be an expence to his mother. It 
is his duty, on the contrary, to ſeek all 


means of relieving her. As to the watch, 


if that were all, one might content you. 
(He takes out bis purſe.) Hold, my little 


friend ; here are twelve guineas that I can 


G 3 ſpare. 
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ſpare. I will make you a preſent of tew- 


Give me your hand. 

The Page, (Holding his hand, while the 
prince counts out the Ts Are they for 
me, ſir? | 

The Prince. Yes, certainly; but tell me, 
what do you think to do with this money ? 

The Page. Could not I buy awatch with it? 

The Prince. Yes, and a very handſome 
one; but, however, when we conſider the 
matter, you have no abſolute occaſion for a 
watch. There are enough here. (I bile he 


[peaks, the page looks earneſtly at him.) If I 


were in your place, I know very well what 
I would do. I would lay that money out 
better. However, juſt as youu pleaſe. I 
am going to dreſs. Stay here until 1 come 
back. 
The W (calling bim.) Sir? 
he Prince. Well, what do you want? 
The Page. My mother is in town. She 


ſets off this morning, and I could wiſh to 


take my leave of her. (coaxingly.) Will 
your highneſs give me leave? 

The Prince. No, my boy; there is no 
occaſion for that. Your mother ſhall come 
to you for this time. You ſhall ſee her; 
have a little patience. (He goes out.) 


SCENE 


»». SO rt 


SCENE VIII. 


' The Page. 


She will come here? 1 fhall ſee her 
here? what can be the reaſon of that? no 
matter; if ſhe comes and ſees me, that is 


enough. One, two, three (counts all ihe 


money.) Twelve guineas to buy a watch! 
How happy I am! I think I have it already 
in my hands; I hear it tick, and wind it up 
myſelf. But when the prince ſaid that he 


knew very well what he would do if he was 


in my place, what did he mean by that? 
what would he do then? Oh! he has 
watches in all his rooms; ſo he does not 
know what it is to want one. But he told 
me, too, that a good ſon ſhould relieve his 


mother. No doubt he was thinking then 


of mine. Twelve guineas! (looks at then.) 


It is a great deal of money indeed; a great 


deal of money. If my mother had them, 
they would be of great ſervice to her. ( He 
preſſes the money to his breaſt with both his 
hands.) Ah! a watch! a watch! (lets bis 
hands fall.) But then a mother too! and fo 
G4 kind 
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kind a mother! Yeſterday, too, ſhe was ſo 
dull, the looked ſo pale, and ſo ill. I do 
believe, that givihg her this money would 
recover her at once. —Shall I go without it 
myſelf for her ſake? (With reſolution.) Yes, 
I will, —But let her come ſoon, for I may 
change my mind. I have the watch at 
heart till! (Puts his finger on his month.) 
Not a word! Hiſt! ſomebody comes. 


©. SCENE IK. 


Mrs. Doren, Captain Derenhoff, the Page. 


The Page, (running to meet his mother.) 


Ah! mama 


Mrs. Dorffen, {looks auxlbuſiy round, with= 


out minding the child.) I do not know, bra- 


ther, but I am uneaſy ; what can his high- 
neſs want with me ? 


Capt. D. There; look at that child. He 


is going to give him back to you. (She looks 
at ihe child with ſurpriſe and concern, who 
meantime hangs on her, quite joyful.) But in 
fact, it was nonſenſe to bring him here. 


What can the prince do with him ? The 


other 
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other pages grow up, appear like men, and 
enter into the army. But he—(wzth a look 
of contempt) he is ſuch a diminutive crea- 
ture, he never will be good for any thing. 
The milk that you gave him was poifoned 
by your griefs. He is a plant that is ſpoiled 

at the root, He will never have ſtrength 

or figure, | 

Mrs. Dorfen. ( forrowfully.) Oh! bro- 

ther! 
Capt. D. In ſhort, when you ſee the 
prince, be ſure not to ſay a word to him of 
this child. It would be to no purpoſe. 
Rather ſolicit him in favour of the enſign. 
He has ſome appearance at leaſt; he is a 
man. 

Mrs. Dorfen. In favour of the enfign ? 

Capt. D. Yes, he has ſent for him. 

Mrs. Dorffen. You 3 me. Can he 
have learnt ?— 

Capt. D. (coldly.) It may be ſo: may in- 


e deed it is probable. ( Leaning upon his cane, 
bs and ſhaking his head.) What do you think 
20 would be the conſequence it he knew that 
in the puppy meant to decamp, and had taken 
1 


up money? and that it is only on my ac- 
he count, who ſettled the affair—{7wth v ehe 
er | G 5 mence. ) 
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mence.) I tell you, and you will ſee it, I ſhall 
ſuffer for my own good nature, and perhaps, 
be put under arreſt myſelf. I wiſh I had 


never concerned myſelf about your children. 


However, I never ſhall again—(as he goes off 
grumbling, he turns back.) No, I never ſhall 
as long as I live. (goes out.) 


SCENE X. 
Mrs. Dorffen, the Page. 


The Page, ( ſeeing ber concern.) My uncle 
is always in a bad humour. But let him 
talk on, mama, never fear. 

Mrs. Dorffen. Be yu child; you dies 
know— 
The Page. Oh! 1. know. more than he 
does. The prince 1s not what he ſays. He 
never does harm to any body. So far from 
that, look, look here; ( ſhows the twelve 
guineas in his hand) ſee all that—and it was 
he that gave it to me. 
Mrs. Dorfen, (afoniſhed. ) 5 it poſſible 

The Prince? 

The Page. He took it out of a large, 
large purſe that was full of gold, a little be- 
"ore 
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fore you came. Ah! if the prince choſe, 


mama, if he choſe—Qh ! he is rich, 1 pro- 
miſe you. 

Mrs. Dorfen. But how was i Ido 
not underſtand it. He muſt have had ſome 


reaſon. 


The Page. Certainly. His watch was 
ſtopped. He had been hunting all day 
yeſterday, and forgot to wind it up; and 
this morning (He runs to the bed-room, and 


opens the door.) There, mama; there is the 


place where he lay. So he called me, and 
bid me look at my watch; and as L —_ 
NONE 5 
Mrs. Dorfen. He gave you that money. 
The Page. Les, he gave it to me to buy 
(Shewting the money again.) Twelve 


guineas, mama. : 
Mrs. Doren. Look at. me. Am L. to. 


believe you? 


The Page. Indeed you may. But I. am 
not in a hurry for a watch. I ſhall have 
one ſome time or other. (zaking his mother's 
hand.) Take this money, mama. Put it. 
into your purſe. 


Mrs. r (ill emotion.) What, my 
dear? How ?— 
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The Page. I am fo ſorry to fee you always 
crying. Ah! mama, I wiſh I had a great 
deal of money, then you ſhould never cry 
any more. All, yes every * you 
ſhould have and welcome. 

Mrs. Dorfen, (leaning over him.) What! 
would you give it me, my dear? 

The Page. How pleaſed I ſhould be to 
ſee you happy and contented ! 

Mrs. Dorfen, kiſſing him.) I am happy, 
my love. I would not give the happineſs 
that I feel this moment for all your prince's 
gold. You do not know, my dear, how 
the compaſſionate tenderneſs of a fon im- 
preſſes the heart of an unfortunate mother. 

The Page, (taking his mother's hand again.) 
But you will take this money, though; I 
| beg you, my dear mama, not to refuſe me. 
Mrs. Dorffen. Yes, my dear, I will take 
it. As others may impoſe upon you; I 
ſhall take care to 

The Page. To do what? to. buy me a 
watch? 

Mrs. Dorffen. Why, if you remain with 
the prince, you will want one. 

The Page. Oh! no, no. The prince has 

1 watches 
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watches in every room. He told me him- 
felf that I ſhould not want one. 

Mrs. Dorfen. But what he has you you 
was to buy one, 
The Page. That is what he told me, 

however. 

Mrs. Dorfen. You are deceiving me, my 
dear; and even your fondneſs for your mo- 
ther ſhould not make you tell a ſtory. 
The Page. A ſtory? Then you do not 


believe me? Now I with that his highneſs 


were here, I wiſh he would come. (turning 
about.) O! here he is himſelf. 


SCENE XI. 


7 he Prince, Mrs. Dorffen the Page. 


The Page, (running to meet the prince.) 
Is it not true, fir, that you gave me twelve 
guineas at firſt, to buy a watch? 

The Prince, ( ſmiling.) Yes, my man. 

The Page. And did not you tell me after- 
wards, that I ſhould not want one? 

The Prince. Yes, that is true too. 
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The Page, (turning immediately towards 


his mother.) Well, mama, now ? 


Mrs. Dorffen. (confuſed.) Your highneſs 
will be ſo good as to excuſe the ſimplicity 


of a child who forgets the reſpec. 


The Prince. Excuſe it, madam! that 
ſimplicity delights me, and I could wiſh to 
find it in every body; it is ſo agreeable to 
nature. Well, my man, your mother would 
not believe you then? | 

The Page, (looking. a little —_ ) No, fir. 
At firſt ſhe would not believe me, and 
afterwards ſhe would! not accept the money. 

The Prince. What do you ſay? accept? 
Why, have you thought ſo little of my pre- 
ſent, as to give it away again? I cannot 
ſuppoſe that. 

The Page, (heſitating.) Sir—— 

The Prince. If I thought ſo, I ſhould not. 
be very ready to give you more. Come 
then, tell me the truth ; is it ſo? 

The Page, ( pointing to. his mother.) Ah! 
fir, my mama is ſo poor! 

The Prince, (chucking him under the chin. ) 
Good little foul! Have you given up then. 
the only object of your wiſhes, in order to 
relieve your mother? It would be very 

hard, 
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hard, indeed, that you ſhould loſe a watch 
for doing ſo. (He takes out his own.) There! 
if I had but this ſingle watch, I would give 
it to you, to reward your affection. 

The Page, (taking it joyfully.) Oh! fir. 
But does it go ? 

The Prince. Hh fear ; it goes very 
well. (The page runs to bis mother, to ſhew 


her the watch. ) 


The Prince. Come, my little friend, put 
up your watch. And ſince you have made 
fo good uſe of the little that I gave you, 
(gives him his purſe.) here, take this. There 
are a hundred guincas inſtead of the firſt 


twelve. 


The Page, (looking at bin with _—_ * 
ment.) Sir? 


The Prince. Do you heſitate PEN take 
them. 


The Page. What, the purſe, fir, and all 
that is—(Going to return it.) Indeed. it 1s 


too much. 


The Prince. Yes, for yourſelf. But 1 
give it to you, that you may diſpoſe of it. 
And who do you think wants it moſt? 

| The Page. Who wants it? ( Looks at the 
. | Prince 
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Prince and his mother by turns.) There, 
mama, take it. 

Mrs. Dorffen, (coming forward towards the 
prince.) Your highneſs 

The Prince. Pray, no acknowledgements, 
madam. You will find that it is very little, 
and I fear it may be of more harm to you 
than advantage. But (pointing to the page) 
I need not tell you that this child is too 
weak and too little for my ſervice. At his 
age, children are hardly able to do much 
for others. In ſhort, I hope you will have 
no objection to take him back again. You 
are ſilent. 

Mrs. Dorffen. Your highneſs 1 will ex- 
cuſe— 

The Prince. What p 

Mrs. Dorfen. JI own, fir, I am wrong to 
bluſh for a poverty which I did not bring 
upon myſelf, and I may without diſgrace 


ingenuoufly confeſs it to my ſovereign. 


(Coming nearer, and looking ſtedfaſily at him. 
Yes, fir; my circumſtances are too narrow 
to * and bring up my ſon. I have 
long looked forward to the future with an 
anxious eye; and now my fears are real. I 
ſhall be the victim of grief. Alas! if 1 

muſt 
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muſt carry back with me into the ſorrowfſul 
retreat of miſery this child that your high- 
neſs returns to me, who is the only object 
of all my concern; this child who is too 
young as yet—(endeavouring to contain her 
tears) to—feel the loſs of a father—Ah! 
pardon a mother's weakneſs. 

The Page, (taking the prince's hand, ſore 
rowfully.) Mama is crying, fir. | 

The Prince. Well! ſuppoſing that you 
were to live with your mother? 

The Page, (with a look of entreaty.) Your 
highneſs won't ſend me home? | 

The Prince, No? Do you think not? 
This confidence, my little friend, pleaſes 
me. Madam, he may ſtay. And yet it 
would be a pity if his morals, his innocence 
— But—no—There is nothing to fear as yet. 

Mrs. Dorfen, (looking at him attentively.) 
His innocence did your, highneſs ſay ? 

The Prince. There is no fear, madam, 
You would imagine, perhaps, that I wiſh to 
draw back my word. But don't be uneaſy. 

Mrs. Dorſßen, ( fearfully.) Yet, might 1 
take the liberty, without breaking through 
the reſpect that I owe your highneſs, to re- 
queſt you to explain yourſelf— 


The 
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The Prince. Madam, what I meant was 
this. I have for ſome. time paſt been ex- 
tremely diſſatis fied with my pages. Their 
company and example might, perhaps—Yet 
after all it is but a perhaps, and one may 
try 
Mrs. Dorfen, (eagerly ſeizing her ſon's 
bard.) No, fir. 

The Prince, (afetting diſpleaſure.) No? 
As you pleaſe, madam. 

Ars. Dorau. My ſon's innocence is too 
dear to me. I ſhudder at the dangers to 
which I was going to expoſe him. 

The Prince. But confider— 

Mrs. Dorfen. I confider nothing: I ſee 
my ſon in the midſt of the flames; and if 
I can but ſave him, no matter, though he 
ſhould be naked. | 

The Prince. But without fortune, with- 
out education, n What will become of 
him? | 
Mrs. Dorfen. 8 it ſhall pleaſe 
heaven. I ſubmit to the divine will. If 
he cannot ſupport his birth, let him go 
labour in the fields; let him die in poverty, 
but retain his innocence. 

| | 'S The 
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The Prince, (in bis natural manner.) This 
is thinking nobly. Yes, madam, I ſee, 
you deſerve every thing that I can, poſſibly 
do for you. (Coming nearer to her and ſpeak- 


ing with earneſtneſs.) In what can I be of 


aſſiſtance to you? Tell me how I can ſerve 
you. Only ſpeak, you ſee a friend before 
you, 
Mrs. Dorfen, (with emotion. ) Ah! fir— 
The Prince. Tell me firſt of all what is 


your ſituation. How are you with ea 


to your eſtate? , 

Mrs. Dorfen. It will be abſolutely i im- 
poſſible, ſir, for me to ſave it. | 

The Prince. Your debts then are pretty 
confiderable? You are at law now, I am 
told. Do not they give you any hopes? 

Mrs. Doren. None, ſir. One cauſe, 
concerning a ſmall inheritance, ſhould have 
been decided long ago in my favour. My 
title is indiſputable. But intereſt and 


money are againſt it. Neceſſity brought 


me hither to town, in order to endeavour a 
compromiſe, but I could not ſucceed. 

The Prince. So much the better. You 
ſhall have juſtice now, without making any 
ſacrifice, I gige you my word of honour ; 
© and 
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and accept moreover a penſion of a hundred 
a year. TI hope that it will put you above 
every neceſlity. 

Mrs. Dorfen, (throwing herſelf at his feet.) 
Oh! fir, ſo much goodneſs ! how ſhall 1— 

The Prince, (raiſing her.) What are you 
doing, madam? Riſe, I requeſt you. I 
only diſcharge what I owe to the memory 
of a man whoſe widow you are. I do for 
you no more than I would do for any one 
whoſe virtue I eſteemed. Tell me, would 
you {till heſitate to take back your child? 

Mrs. Dorfen. Sir, could I ſo forget 

The Prince. And you, my little friend, 
would you like to go back with your mo- 
ther ? 

The Page, (playing with his watch.) With 
my mother? Les, ſir. | 

The Prince. And yet now I know that 
you love me, would not you like as well to 
ſtay with me? 

The Pape. Yes, very well, fir. 

The Prince. Now, if that be ſo, were I to 
give you back to your mother, it would be 
ſending you away from me, and you have 
aſked me ſo earneſtly to. keep you here. 
Beſides, your mother has thrown you into 

my 
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my arms. I muſt therefore take another 


way to ſettle matters. Stop here, madam, 
I ſhall be with you in a moment. 


SCENE XII. 


Mrs. Dorfen, the Page. 


Mrs. Dorffen. (throwing herſelf into an 
arm chair.) O blefled "yy O * 
happineſs |! 

The Page. Well, mama; well, are you 
glad? ? 

Mrs. Dorffen, (drawing him to her affec- 
tionately.) O my ſon, my dear ſon! 

The Page. But you do not rejoice, You 
ought to be merrier, mama. 

Mrs. Dorffen. My happineſs even makes 
me bluſh. It reproaches me for the little 
truſt that I had in Providence, and for the 
ſorrow that I felt when you came-into the 
world. It was but a moment after I had 
heard of the loſs of your father. I looked 


at you with pity, and lamented that you 


ever ſaw the light, (She takes him in ber 
arms and kiſſes him.) Yet it was you that 
was to relieve” your unfortunate mother ! 


your 
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| eels Hs £ | 
your young hands were to dry up her tears! 


O heaven! whar can I now defire more? 
Nothing, nothing, but to be ſure of your 
brother's lot, and then my*happineſs would 
be complete. 

The Page. My brother's ? 1 5 mama, 
what of him? 

Mrs, Dorffen. If the prince knew what 
he has done— 

The Prince. And if he did, there would 
be nothing of it. You ſaw how good and 
how generous he is. 

Mrs. Dorffen. To us, my dear, who are 
not guilty of any crime. 

The Page. Beſides, he promiſed me that 
he would not tell, and that the colonel 


' ſhould know nothing of it. 


Mrs. Dorffen, (rig g htened.) What! he 
promiſed you! 

The Page. Les, indeed: ſo you need not 
be afraid. 

Mrs. Dorfen. T am er. You 
have told him then ? 

The Poge. Nay, hardly any thing. Only 
all that I knew. And then he aſked me 


concerning my brother's behaviour, and ſo 
1 could 


. 


J could not tell a fib. You know mans bid 
me never to do ſo. | 
Mrs. Dorffen. But, my dear child 
The Page. Why, mama, are you uneaſy? 
Mrs. Dorffen. Uneaſy? O heavens! can 


you aſk? Oh! if the prince ſhould enquire 


farther, if he ſhould be informed—You may 
ruin your mother and your brother ! you 
may plunge us all into the deepeſt miſery. 


The Page, (ready to cry.) The dcepeſt 
miſery ? 


Mrs. Dorffen. Somebody comes — (She 


kiſſes and encourages him.) Say not a word. 


Dry up your tears. They will only, per- 
haps, make the matter worſe. Do not be 


uneaſy. 


SCENE XIII. 


Mrs. Dorffen, the Page, the Prince followed 
by Captain Derenhsff, and En iow Dorffen. 


The Prince. Come in, gentlemen. (T9 


the Enſign.) You are enſign Dorffen, then? 
the ſon of that brave Major? 


Enſign Dorfen, (bowing ⁊ery I,2v.) Jes, 
... x 


Te 
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The Prince. That is a great recommen- 
dation with me. Your father was a man of 
| honour and a brave officer. I have no 
doubt but his example rouſes your emula- 
tion, and that you ſtrive to make yourſelf 
worthy of him. 

Enſign Dorffen. Sir, I hy do my duty. 
The Prince. That is doing every thing. 
The braveſt man can do no more. There; 
fir, is your mother: her virtues, and the 
hopes that may be formed of this amiable 
child, have given me the moſt favourable 
idea of your family; and therefore I wiſhed 
to ſee you all aſſembled here. 

Enſign Dorffen, (ſtill bowing.) Your high- 
_ neſs does me particular lonour! 
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deferve. 

Enjign Dorfen. Your highneſs judges fa- 
vourably of me. 

The Prince. Really, fir, I only want to be 


your fortune: and yet that air of freedom 
and confidence that becomes you ſo well— 
N gu Dorfen. Ah! fir, 
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The Prince. No more, certainly, than you 


confirmed in the opinion that I am tempted 
to form of you at preſent, in-order to make 


The 


Ci 


al 


and will be a brave 
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The Prince. Denotes (permit me to ſay) 
a heart either very noble, or very corrupt. - 
The ſon of ſuch parents cannot be ſuſpected: 
Certainly not. Therefore, ſir, what can we 
do to ſerve you? A ſtep higher would not 
advance you much in rank. What think 
you ? 
Enſign n (rubbing his bands: No, | 
certainly fir. | 
The Prince. Now, if we were to paſs 
over this ſtep? A Company ! the rank of 
captain! It is the main object with you 
young gentlemen. But firſt lurniug ſhort 


round to Capt. Derenhoff) Sir, what is 8 


opinion of your nephew ? 
Capt. Derenhoff, ( ſomething ole ) 
Mine, ſir? My opinion? 0 
The Prince. One would think it to be 
unfavourable. 


Capt. Derenhoff. No, fir, rather much the 
contrary,; I believe that he has de 


The Prince, {( looking with [atisfaftion at. 


ene n Dorfen.) Ay, is that true? 


Capt. Derenhoff. Beſides, he has a pou 


miſing figure. 
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Ty Prince. He is a fine lad, I confeſs. 
But his behaviour, his morals? I am 
aſhamed, indeed, to aſk you about ſuch 
trifles. In ſhort, what is his character? 
Capt. Derenboff, ( ſmiling.) Oh! a little 
too airy, ſometimes petulant. After all, 
fir, you know, that does not miſbecome a 
ſalier - 

The Prince. I know? Really that is 
ſomething new to me. I want now, ma- 
dam, only your teſtimony. What will you 
ſay of your fon? —( After.a pauſe) Nothing? 

Mrs. Dorffen. What ſhould I ſay of him? 

- The Prince. What you think. The truth. 
| Mrs. Dorffen. But can I, fir? If I had 
i reaſon to praiſe him, would you wiſh me to 
bi do it in his preſence? or ſhauld I ſpeak to 

| his prejudice before him who can determine 
his fortune? | 

The Prince, ( ſmiling.) Excellent, madam. 
To the. fondneſs of a mother you join the 6 
addreſs of a woman. .L cannot but admire 
you. (La ſerious tone.) Sir, every one has 
his way. T have mine, when I mean to 
advance an officer, I begin with putting 
him under arreſt. What do you think of 
it? 
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Enſigu Dorfen, (Frigblened.) Sir 
The Prince. Les, that is my manner. 
Give up your ſword to the captain. An air 
of more modeſty would have excuſed all. 
But this confidence, this undaunted tone 
What can be expected from a perſon who 
with your conſcience is maſter of ſuch aſ- 
ſurance? who ſhould be ſenſible that he has 
deſerved my diſpleaſure? who knows how 


unworthily he has treated the beft of mo- 


thers? and who nevertheleſs Sir, let him 
be confined for a month. I will have no 
explanation upon what is paſt, and that on 
your account, madam, and becauſe of the 
manner in which I came by my informa- 
tion; but particularly becauſe circum- 
ſtances make me preſume that his fault.is of 


a weighty nature (With a ſevere and de- 


termined voice.) Captain, if hereafter any 
thing ſhould happen, I deſire to be informed 
of it immediately, you underſtand? imme- 
diately. I mean to advance this young 
man; and neither you (4 Ihe captain,) nor 
(in a gentler tone) you, madam, ſhall make 
me alter my plan—Never give him any 
thing, never the ſmalleſt trifle by way of 
preſent. His pay may ſerve him; and let 
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him learn to contract his expences. (Making 


a ſign with his hand.) Go, fir, to your con- 


finement. (The two officers go out.) 


SCENE XIV, 


The Prince, Mrs. Dorffen, the Page. 


The Prince. Well, madam, you ſeem de- 


jected. 
Mrs. Dorffen, (reſpe&#fully.) * I ama 


mother. 


The Prince, But you are not one of thoſe 
weak mothers, who, to ſpare their children 
a ſlight mortification, chuſe not to correct 
them. 

Mrs. Dorfen. That would be a very falſe 
tenderneſs. No, fir, I only fear that he may 


have loſt for ever his prince's favour. 


The Prince. Do not be uneaſy, madam. 
My deſign is barely to make him worthy of 
the favours that I mean to beſtow on him. 
His youth claims ſome indulgence, there- 
fore I excuſe his levities and indiſcretion; 
but I ſhall not always do ſo. What in one 


perſon brings back the love of virtue along 
5 | with- 
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with repentance, will in another ſtrengthen 
his inclination to vice. Upon the whole, 
make yourſelf eaſy. The young gentleman 
will come to himſelf, and I ſhall proportion 
my favour to his improvement. (Turning 10 
the page.) As to this child, do you know 
what my intentions are? 

Mrs. Doren. Whatever theya are, fir, they 


will only aim to ſecure his happineſs. O, 


fir! I have never let paſs a day without 
paying to your virtues the tribute of my 
homage, but I now ſee how far it fell be- 
low them. 

The Prince. What would you ay, ma- 
dam? You do not know me. My object 
is to give the ſtate a worthy member, and 
myſelf a faithful ſervant, and to raiſe up for 
my ſon a friend who may one day be ready 
to ſacrifice his life for him as his father has 
done for me. 


| SCENE XV. 


The Prince, Mrs. Dorfen, the Page. 
Attendant. 


Attendant. Pleaſe your highneſs, the 
Maſter of the Royal Academy. 
"I. The 


5 
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The Prince. Let him come in. I hope, 
madam, that you need only to be informet 
of my intentions to approve them. 


SCENE VI. 


The Prince. Mrs. Dorſſen, the Page, the 
Maſter of the Royal School. 


The Maſter, (bowing.) J am come accord- 
ing to your highneſs's orders. | 

The Prince. Your ſervant, fir, I am glad 
to fee you. What do children of the firſt 
condition pay at the Royal School? 
The Maſter. Of the firſt condition, ſir? 
That is as parents agree. 

The Prince. However, mention the terms. 

The Maſter. Sixty pounds, fir. ; 

The Prince. Very well. This child ! 
mean to ſend to you. And as I ſhall be 
inſtead of a father to him, I propoſe to do 


as much for him as the beſt gentlemen do 


for their children. But tell me, who has 
the care of attending to theſe young renal : 
for that is the eſſential point. 
The Maſter, The different maſters, ſir. 
n The 
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The Prince. Who are, I ſuppoſe, qua- 


| lified for their employment. But I do not 


know them. It is on you alone, fir, that I 
wiſh to depend. You have gained my con- 


fidence. Would you be ſo good as to take 


this child particularly under your own care? 
The Maſter. Sir, it is my duty. 
The Prince, I do not mean to make it a 
duty to you. Will it be agreeable ? 


The Maſter. Sir, my duty is always agree- 
able to me. 


The Prince. Very well, You may des. 


pend then on my gratitude, (To the page, 
as he takes him by the hand.) Come hither, 
my man; do you ſee this gentleman? he is 
mild and good-natured; would you like to 
go and live with him? 

The Page, (after looking a moment at ihe 
maſter.) Yes, fir. | 

The Prince. But obſerve, you are to look 
upon this gentleman as your maſter, as your 
benefactor. You are to ſhew him the 
greateſt obedience, and the moſt dutiful 
reſpect; and if ever he has reaſon to com- 
plain of you 


The Page. Oh! ſir, he never ſnall. 
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The Prince. You have ſeen that I can be | 

as ſevere as I am gentle. So that at the 1 

. ſmalleſt complaint 
The Page, (bowing reſpe#fully to the 
maſter.) J hope, fir, you will never have 
reaſon to complain of me. 

” The Prince. How do you like this child? 

The Maſter. It is enough, fir, that I re- | 
ceive him from your hands; that will make 
him always dear to me as my own ſon. 

The Prince. Well then, he may go with 
you. You have no objection, madam? 

Mrs. Dorffen. Heavens, fir! objection? 

The Prinee. Go then, my dear; and never 
quit the paths of virtue and honour. I have 
only to add, that you may make yourſelf 
eaſy ; you ſhall never want. But why ſo 
dull? | 

. The Page, (taking the prince's hand.) I 
wiſh your highneſs all happineſs. 

Type Prince, (tenderly.) And I you the 
ſame, my good little friend. God bleſs 
you, my dear. How grateful his heart is 
already! Now, fir, you may take him: 
and you, madam, accompany this gentle- 
man, and ſee where your ſon is to be. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs. Dorfen, (throwing herſelf at his 
feet.) Can I leave your highneſs without 
humbly 

The Prince. What are you doing, madam? 
1 do not like this. 

Mrs. Dorfen. Permit me to— 

The Prince, (raiſing her.) By no means. 
Riſe, madam. I cannot ſuffer that in = 
body. 

Mrs. Dorffen. Well, I obey your high-_ 
neſs, and take my leave—( Lifting up ber 


and pray him to protect for ever ſo Nn 
a prince. 
The Prince, (with condeſcenſion, accompa- 


nying her a few ſteps.) Farewel, madam, I 
wiſh you happy. 
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VANITY PUNISHE D. 


A DRAMA, in ON E Acr. 


; CHARACTERS. 


Mx. Wal len 

Mas. WALLER, 
VALENTINE, Their Son. 
-— 248 | d Friends to Mr. Waller. 
Michl, a Country Boy. 
MARTIN, the Gardener. 
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SCENE I. A CAADEx. 
Mr. Waller, Mrs. Waller. 


ONDER is our Valentine 
walking in the garden with 
a book in his hand. Iam very much afraid 
that it is rather through vanity than from 

a real deſire of improving himſelf, that he 


always appears to be buſy reading. 
Mrs. W. What makes you think ſo, my 


dear ? 


Mr. W. 
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VANITY PUNISHED. 1 

My. V. Do not you remark that he caſts 

4 ſide-look now and then, to ſee if any 
98 takes notice of him? | 

Mrs. W. And yet his maſters give a very 
flattering account of his diligence, and all 
agree that he is very far advanced for his 

age. | | | | | 
Mr. W. That is true. But if my ſuſpi- 
cions are right, and if the little that he can 
know has made him vain, I would rather a 

hundred times that . he knew nothing, and 

were modeſt. SN 

Mrs. W. That he knew nothing? 

Mr. V. Yes, my. dear. A man without 
any great extent of knowledge, but up- 
right, modeſt and induſtrious, is a much 
more eſtimable member of ſociety than a , 
learned man whoſe ſtudies have turned 12 5 
head, and puffed up his heart. 

Mrs. W. I cannot think that my ſon is 
of that deſcription. | 

Mr. J. Heaven forbid ! But while we 
are here in the country I ſhall have more 
opportunities of obſerving him; and T am 
reſolved to take advantage of the firſt that 
ſhall offer, to clear up "my doubts, . I ſee 
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him coming towards us. Leave me alone 
with him a moment. 


SCENE II. 


Mr. Waller, Valentine. 


Val. (to Michael, whom he puſhes. back.) 
No; leave me. Papa, it is that little fool 
of a country boy that comes always to in- 
terrupt me in my reading. 

Mr. W. Why do you call that good- 
natured child a little fool? 

Val. Why, he knows nothing. 

Mr. V. Of what you have learnt, I grant 
you; but then he knows many things which 
you do not, and you may both inform each 
other a good deal, if you will communicate 
what you know, one to the other. 

Val. He may learn a good deal of me, 
but what can I learn from him ? 

Mr. V. H ever you ſhould have a farm, 
do you think that it would be of no ſervice 
to you to have an carly notion of the labours 
of the country, to learn to diſtinguiſh trees 
and plants, to know the times of ſowing 
and harveſt, and to ſtudy the wonders of 


vegetation 2 
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vegetation? Michael poſſeſſes theſe differ- 
ent parts of knowledge, and deſires no 
better than to ſhare them with you. They 
will, perhaps, be hereafter of the greateſt 
uſe to you. Thoſe, on the contrary, that 
you could communicate, would be of no 
ſervice to him. So that you ſee, in this 


intercourſe, all the advantage is on your 
ſide. 


Val. Well, but papa, would it become 
me to learn any thing from a little country 
ee ps | 

Mr. W. Why not, if he is capable of in- 
ſtructing you? I know no real diſtinction 
among men, except that of uſeful talents 
and good manners; and you muſt own that 


in both theſe points, he has equally the ad- 
vantage over you. 


Val. What, in good manners too? 
Mr. W. In every ſtation, they conſiſt in 
treating all perſons as our duty preſcribes 
to us. He does ſo, in ſhewing a particular 
attachment and complaiſance to you. Do 
you do the ſame ? do you make a return of 
mildneſs and good will? And yet he ſeems 
to merit them. He is active and intelli- 
gent. I believe him to be poſleſt of good- 
| nature, 
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nature, ſpirit, and good ſenſe. You ought 
to think yourſelf very happy in having ſo 
amiable a companion with whom you may 


at once amuſe and improve yourſelf. His 


father is my foſter-brother, and has al- 
ways had a remarkable affection for me. 
F am pretty ſure that Michael has the ſame 
for you. Sce how the poor little fellow 
hankers about the terrace-walk, to meet 
you. Take care to uſe him with civility. 
There is more. honour and integrity in his 
father's cottage than in many palaces. His 


family too have been our. tenants for ſome 


generations, and I ſhould be glad to ſee the 


cConnexion continued between our children... 
(He goes out.) 


SCENE III. 
Valentine, (alone.) 


Tes, a fine connexion indeed! I think 
papa is joking. This little country boy 
teach me any thing! No; I will ſurpriſe 
him now ſo much with my learning, that 
he will not think of talking to me of his 
own, I'Il warrant him. 


SCENE 
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SCENE IV. 


74 alentine. Michael. 


Mich. You won't have my little — 
then, maſter Valentine? 

Val. Noſegay ? Pſhaw ! neither ranun- 
culus nor tulip. 

Mich. Why, it is true, they are only field 
flowers, but they are pretty, and I thought 
you might like to know them by their 
names. 

Val. A great matter, indeed, to know the 
names of your herbs. You may carry them 
where you found them. 

Mich, Well now, if I had know that, 1 
would not have taken the trouble to gather 
them. I was reſolved not to go home 
yeſterday evening without bringing you 
fomething ; and as I came back from work, 
though it was rather late, and I had a great 
mind for my ſupper, I ſtopped in our cloſe, 
to gather them by the light of the moon. 

Val. You talk of the moon Do es: 
know how big it is? 

Mich. Heh! Fegs! as big as a cheeſe. 
1 | Val. 
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Val. Ignorant little clown! (Struts with an 
air of importance, while Michael ſtands flaring 
at him.) Look here, ( ſhewwing him his book.) 
This is Telemaque. Have you ever read it? 

Mich. That is not in the Catechiſm : 
our ſchoolmaſter never talked to me about 
__-. 

Val. No, it is none of your n 
books. 

Mich. Nay, Rs ſhould I have read it 


3 ? But, let us ſee it. 


Val. Do not think of touching it with 
your dirty hands! (Holding one of them up.) 
Where did you buy theſe tanned leather 
gloves ? 

Mich. Gloves! it is my hand, maſter 
Valentine. 

Val. The ſkin-is ſo bard, chat one might 
cut it into ſhoe ſoles. 

Mich. It is not with 1dleneſs * they 
are grown fo hard. You know how to talk 
very well, I dare ſay, and yet I would not 
change conditions with you. To work 
honeſtly, and offend nobody, is all that I 
know, and it would be no harm if you 
knew as much. Good bye, fir. 


SCENE 
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SCENE V. 
Valentine, (alone.) 


I think the little clown had a mind to 
make game of me. But 1 ſee company 
coming on the terrace-walk. I muſt put 
on a ſtudious air before them. (He fits 
down, ſeeming to read in his book with great 
attention.) 


SCENE Vl. 


Mr. and Mrs. Waller, Mr. Ray, Mr. Naſb. 


Mr. Wal. What a fine evening! Would 
you chuſe, gentlemen, to take a walk up 
this ſlope, to ſee the ſun ſetting ? 

Mr. Ray. 1 was going to mention it. 
The weather is delicious, and the ſky per- 
fectly without a cloud in the weſt. 

Mr. Naſb. 1 ſhall be ſorry to go far from 


the nightingale. Do you hear her charm- 


ing melody, madam ? | 
Mrs. Wal. T was taken up with thinking. 
My heart was filled with pints: 
.. . an 
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Mr. Ray. How can any perſon live in 
town during this charming weather ? 

Mr. Wal. Valentine, will you walk up 
the ſlope with us, to ſee the ſun ſetting? 

Val. No, I thank you, papa. I am read- 
ing ſomething here that gives me more 
pleaſure. 

Mr. Wal. If you peak truth, 1 pity you, 
and if you do not Come, gentlemen, 
there is not a moment to loſe. Let us con- 
tinue our walk. (They walk forward up tht 
hill.) 


SCENE VII. | 
Valentine, ( ſeeing them at a ond diftante,) 
There, they are almoſt out of fight: I 
need not be under any conſtraint now. ( Puts 


the book into his pocket.) What an opinion 
will theſe gentlemen have of my diligence! 


I ſhould like to be a bird, and fly after 


—_ to hear the praiſes that they are giving 
e. (Saunters about, yatoning and liſtleſs, for 


near a quarter of an hour.) I am tired, after 
all, of being here alone. I can do better ! 
The ſun is ſet now, and I hear the com- 


_ pally 
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pany returning. I will ſlip into the wood, 
and hide myſelf in it ſo, that they ſhall 
ſcarcely find me. Mama will ſend all the 
ſervants to look for me with lights. They 
will talk of nothing but me all the evening, 
and will compare me with thoſe great phi- 
loſophers, that have been known to go 
aſtray in their learned meditations, and to 
loſe themſelves in woods. My adventure 
will make a ſine noiſe! Now for it. (He 


goes into the wood.) 


SCENE VIIL 


Mr. and Mrs, Waller, Mr. Ray, Mr. Naſh. 


Mr. Ray. I never faw weather more 
pleaſing, nor a more charming ſcene. 

Mr. Wal. Gentlemen, my pleaſure has 
been doubled by my enjoying it in your 
company. 

Mr. Naſh. The nightingale too ſtill con- 
tinues her ſong. Her voice ſeems even to 
grow more tender as night comes on. I 
am ſorry that Mrs. Waller does not ſeem to 
liſten to it with as much pleaſure as before. 

| Mrs. 
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Mrs. W. It is becauſe I am anxious 
about my ſon. I do not ſee him in the 
garden. (She calls him.) Valentine! He 
does not anſwer ! (Perceiving the gardener, 
ſhe calls him) Martin, have you ſeen my 
ſon ? 

Martin. Yes, madam, about ten minutes 
ago I ſaw him turn towards the grove. 

Mrs. W. Towards the grove ? Bleſs me; 
if he ſhould loſe himſelf! Pray run after 
him, and bring him in. 

Martin. Yes, madam. (Goes out. ) 

Mrs. V. Mr. Waller, won't you go 
along with him) | 

Mr. W. No, my dear, I am not uneaſy, 
for my Part. Martin will be able to find 
„ 

Mrs. W. But if he ſhould take a differ- 
ent way? I am frightened out of my wits ! 

Mr. Naſh. Make yourſelf eaſy, madam. | 
Mr. Ray and I will take the two ſides of 
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the wood, while the gardener ſhall take the WM | 
middle. We cannot fail of finding him ſo. 

Mrs. W. Ah! gentlemen, I did not dare 
to aſk it of you ; but you know the feelings , 


of a mother. 


Mr. 
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Mr. . Gentlemen, do not give your- 


A ' ſelves ſo much trouble; I'd rather you 

A would not. ” | 

F: Mr. Ray. You will not take it amiſs that 

y | we comply with Mrs. Waller's eg 

rather than your's. 

Mr. W. J muſt confeſs, it is againſt my 
inclination. 

5 Mr. Naſh. We will receive your re- 

5 proaches at our return. (They walk towards 
the grove.) 

go SCENE N 

iy, Mr. and Mrs. Waller. | 

ind Mrs. W. Why, my dear, whence comes 
this indifference about your ſon? 

fer- Mr. VW. Do you think, my dear, that I 

ts! love him leſs than you do? No, but I know 

am. better how to love him. 1055 

s of Mrs. V. And what if he could not be 


the found? 


1 ſo. Mr. V. Fſhould be very glad of i 3 

dare Mrs. W. What, that he ſhould paſs the 

lings night in a gloomy wood? What would be- 

„ come of the poor child? and what would 
r. 


become of me? 1082 
Mr. 
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Mr. V. You would both be cured. He 
of his vanity, and you of your injudicious 
fondneſs which keeps it up in him. 

Mrs. W. What do you mean, my dear ? 

Mr. W. JI am juſt now convinced of 
what I only ſuſpected in the morning. The 
boy's head is filled with exceſſive vanity, 
and all his reading is but oftentation. He 
has only loft himſelf on purpoſe to make 


us look for him, and to appear abſent and 


forgetful through intenſe ſtudy. It gives 
me more pain that his mind ſhould wander 


from a right way of thinking, than if his 
ſteps really went aſtray, He will be un- 


happy all his life if he is not cured of it in 
time, and there is nothing but a wholeſome 
humiliation that can ſave him. 

Mrs. W. But do you confider— 

Mr. V. Yes, every thing. He is eleven 
years. old. If he can profit at all by his 


natural ſenſe, or his learning, the light of 


the moon, and the direction of the wind, 
may guide him ſuffcientiy to clear the 


wood. 


Mrs. V. But if he has not that 8 
Mr. V. He will then better ſee the ne- 


— of * by the leſſons that 1 


have 
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have given him upon this ſubject, Be- 
ſides, we intend him for the army, and in 


that profeſſion he will have many nights to 


paſs without ſhelter. He will know now 
what 1t 1s, and not go to a camp quite raw, 
to be laughed at by his companions. Then 


the air 1s not very cold at this ſeaſon of the 


year, and for one night he will not die 
with hunger. Since by his folly he has 
brought himſelf into a ſcrape, let him get 


out of it again, or ſuffer the diſagreeable 


conſequences of it. 
Mrs. WW. No; I cannot agree to it; and 


if you don't ſend people after him, I will 
go myſelf. 

Mr. W. Well, my dear, I will make you 
eaſy, though I am ſorry that you will not 


let me follow my plan, as I intended. 1 


{hall tell little Michael to join him, as it 
were by chance. Colin too ſhall be at a 
ſmall diſtance, in order to run to them in 


caſe of an accident. For any thing more; 
do not aſk it;. I have taken my reſolution, 
and do not chuſe, by a blind weakneſs, to 
deprive my ſon of a leſſon that .may be of 


| ſervice to him. Here are our friends com- 


ing back with Martin. 


Mrs. 


1 

0 
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Mrs. W. O heavens! I ſee, and m 
have not found him. 


Mr. W. I am glad of it. 


SCENE X. 


Mr. and Mrs. Waller, Mr. Ray. and Mr. 
Nah. 


Mr. Naſb. Our ſearch has been in vain; 
but if Mr. Waller will let us have ſome 
lights and ſervants— 

"Mr. V. No, gentlemen ; you have com- 
plied with my wife's requeſt, you will now 
liſten to mine. I am a father, and know 
my duty as one. Let us go into the par- 
lour, and I will give you an account of my 


deſign. 


SCENE XI. (The middle of the wood.) 
| Valentine. 


What have I done, fool that I was? It is 
dark night, and I don't know which way 
to turn. (Calls.) Papa! papa! Nobody 
anſwers. Iam undone; what will become 
of me? ( Cries.) O mama! where are you? 


* Anſwer 
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Anſwer your ſon this once. Heavens! 
what is that running through the wood? 


If it ſhould be a robber! Help! help! 


SCENE XII. 
Valentine, Michael. 


Michael. Who 1s there? Who is it that 
cries ſo? What, is it you, fir? How do 


you happen to be here at this time of _ 
night! | | 


Valentine. O! dear Michael, my dear 
friend, I have loſt my way. 


Mich. (looking at him firſt with an air of 


ſurpriſe, and then burſiing out in a laugh.) 
You don't ſay ſo? I your dear Michael? 
your dear friend? You miſtake; I am only 
a dirty little country boy. Don't you re- 
member? Nay, let go my hand. The ſkin 
is only fit to cut up for ſhoe ſoles, | 

Val. My dear friend, excuſe my imper- 
tinence; and, tor pity's ſake, guide me 
back to our houſe, My mama will pay you 
well. 5 

Mich. (looking at him from top do bottom.) 
Have you finiſhed reading your Tellymack ? 

Vol. III. I Jai. 
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Val. (looking down quite confuſed.) Ah! 
pray now— 

Mich. (putting his PIT to the fide of his 
noſe, and looking up.) Tell me, my little 
wiſe man, how big may the moon be juſt 
m_ 

Val. Nay, ſpare me, I beg of you, and 
guide me out of this wood. 

Mich. You ſee then, maſter, that one 
may be a dirty little country boy, and yet 
be good for ſomething. What would you 
give now to know your way, inſtead of 
knowing how big the moon 1s ? 

Val. I own my fault, and I promiſe never 

to ſhew any pride for the future. 

Mich. Well, that is clever. But this 
ſame repenting by neceſſity may only hang 
by a thread. It is not amiſs that a young 
gentleman ſhould ſee what it is to look upon 

1 a poor man's ſon like a dog, and play with 
| | him according to his fancy. But to ſhew 
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1 you that an honeſt clown does not bear 

[ ; malice, I will paſs the night with you, as 

[ | I have paſſed many a one with our ſheep 
on the downs. To-morrow morning early 

I I will take you home to your papa. Here, 
| * III ſhare my bed- chamber with you. 
WW | 3 V al. 


Here is my bed; take your place. It is 
vide enough for us both. 


bright diamonds adorn it! and then our 


too. See, here are ſome potatoes. Dreſs 
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Val. O, my good Michael. 
Mich. ( ftretching himſelf under a tree.) 
Come, fir, ſettle yourſelf at your cafe. 
Val. But where is this enn, of 
your 3 
Mich. Why here. ( Striking on the ground.) 


Val. What, muſt we lie here under the 
open air ? | 
Mich. 1 aſſure you, ſir, the king himſelf 
has not a better bed. See what a fine ciel- 
ing you have over your head; how many 


handſome ſilver lamp. ( Pointing to the moon.) 
Well, what do you think of it? 


Val. Oh! my dear Michael, Tam ready | 
fo die with hunger. 


Mich. I dare ſay I can help you a there 


them, as you know how. 
Val. Why they are raw. 
Mich. You have only to boil « or roaſt 
them. Make a fire. 
Val. We want a light to kindle one; and 
then where ſhall we find coal or wood ? 
| ; 12 nl” Michi 
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Mich. (ſmiling.) Why cannot you find 
all that in your books? 

Val. Oh! no, my dear Michael. 

Mich. Well then, I'll ſhew you that I 
know more than you and all your Telly- 
macks. (Takes a tinder box, with flint and 
feel, out of his pocket.) Crack ! there is fire 
already; now you ſhall ſee. (He gathers a 
handful of dry leaves, and pulting them round 
the tinder, fans with his hand until they take 
fire.) We ſhall ſoon have a blazing hearth. 
(He puts bits of dry wood upon the lighted 


leaves.) Do you ſee? (lays the potatoes cloſe 


to the fire, and ſprinkles them with duſt.) 
This muſt ſerve, inſtead of aſhes, to hinder 
them from burning. {Having laid them pro- 
perly, and covered them once more with duſt, 
be turns the fire over them, then adds freſh 
wood, and blows it up with his breath.) 
Have you a finer fire in your papa's kitchen? 
come, now they will ſoon be done. | 

Val. O my good friend, what return can 
I make to your kindneſs ? 

Mich. Return? Pooh! when one does 
good, it pays itſelf. But ſtop a moment. 
While the potatoes are roaſting, I will fetch 
ſome hay for you. I ſaw a good deal lying 

3 „ 
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| in one part of the wood. You will: ſleep 
apon that like a prince. But take care'of 
the roaſt while I am away. (Goes out 

1 ſinging.) | 

of SCENE XIII. 

re Valentine. 

* Fool that I was!! how could I be fo un- 

1d juſt as to deſpiſe this lad. What am I, 

ke compared to him ? how little I am in my 

. own eyes, when I examine his behaviour 

ec 


and mine! but it ſhall never happen again. 
ohe Henceforward I will not deſpiſe thoſe of a 


f.) lower condition than myſelf. I will not 
ler be fo proud, nor ſo vain. (He walks about, 
ons and gathers up dry flicks for the fire.) 

uſt, W 

- S SCENE 

252 | Valentine, Michael, (hauling in a large bundle 


of hay.) 

Mich. Here is your bed of down, your 
coverlid and all. I will make you a bed 
now quite ſoft. 

Val. I thank you, my friend. I would 
help you, but I do not know how to ſet 
about it. 7. 

13 Mich. 
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Mich. I don't want you. I can do it all 
alone. Go warm yourſelf. (He unties the 
bundle, fpreads part of it on the ground, and 
reſerves the reſt for a covering.) That 1s 
finiſhed, Now let us think of ſupper. 
(Takes a potatoe from the fire, and taſtes it.) 
They are done. Eat them, while they are 
warm, they are better ſo. 

Val. What, won't you cat ſome with me? 

Mich. No, thank you. There is juſt 
enough for you. 

Val. How? Do you think? 

Mich. You are too kind. I won't touch 
them. I am not hungry. Beſides, I ſhall 
have as much pleaſure in ſeeing you eat 
them. Are they good ? 

Val. Excellent, my dear Michael. 

Mich. I dare ſay, you never taſted ſweeter 
at your papa's table. 

Val. That is very true. 

Mich. Have you done? Come then, your 
bed is ready for you. (Valentine lies down, 
Michael ſpreads the reſt of the hay over him, 
theu takes off his jacket.) The nights are 
cold ; here, cover yourſelf with this too. 
If you find yourſelf chilly, come to the fire; 

I'll 
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I'll take care that it does not go out. Good 
night. 
Val. Dear Michael, I ſhall never be eafy 
until I make you amends for my treating 
you ill. 

Mich. Think no more of it; I do not. 
The lark will awake us to-morrow morn- 
ing, at break of day. (Valentine falls aſleep, 
and Michael ſits up cloſe by him to keep the 
fire in. At break of day Michael awakes 
him.) Come, maſter, you have ſlept enough. 

The lark has opened her ſong already, and 
the fun will ſoon appear behind the hill. 
11 Let us ſet out, and go to your papa's. 
at Vaual. (rubbing his eyes.) What already? 
ſo ſoon ? Good morning, my dear Michael! | 
Mich. Good morning, maſter Valentine! il 
er How did you ſleep? | 
Val. (riſing.) As ſound as a rock. Here 
is your jacket. I thank you a thouſand,. 


r 


|| 
ur thouſand times. I ſhall never forget you: | | | 
"I as long as I live. 9 
mM, Mich. Do not. talk of thanks. I am as: 1 
are happy as you. Come, walk along with me. 1 | 
1 I'll guide you. (They go off.) 1 
re; | 
'H 
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SCENE XV. (A room in Mr. Waller's 
= Haufe.) 


Mr. aud Mrs. Waller. 


Mrs. W. In what terrors have I paſſed 
this whole night! I fear, my dear, that 
ſome adcident has happened to him. We 
muſt ſend out people to look for him. 
Mr. I. Make yourſelf eaſy, my love; 1 
will go myſelf. But who knocks? (The 
door opens.) Look, here he is. 


SCENE NXVL. 
Mr. and Mrs. Waller, Valentine, Michael. 


Mrs. W. (running to her ſon.) Ah! dol 
fee thee again, my dear child ? 

Mich. Yes, madam, there he is, faith! a 
little better, mayhap, than before you loſt 
him. 

Mr. I. Is that the caſe ? 

Val. Yes, papa. I have been well 
puniſhed for my pride. What will you 
give him that has reformed me ? 

Mr. 
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Mr. W. A good reward, and with the 
greateſt chearfulneſs. 

Val. (preſenting Michael to him.) Well, 
this is he to whom you owe it. I owe him 
my friendſhip too, and he ſhall always 
ſhare it. | | 

Mr. V. If that is ſo, I'll make him a 

little preſent every year of a couple of 
guineas, for curing you of ſo intolerable a 
fault. | 

Mrs. WW. And J will make him one a 
the ſame ſum, for having preſerved my {on 
to me. 

Mich. If you pay me for the ſatisfaction 
that you feel, I ſhould pay you too for what 
5 II felt. So we are clear. 
Mr. I. No, my little man, we ſhall not 


ol run from our words. But let us go to 
breakfaſt all four. Valentine mall relate 

a his adventures of the night. 

loſt Val. Yes, papa; and I ſhall not ſpare 
myfelt, though I ſhould be turned into ridi- 

| cule for them. I bluſh for my folly, but 

ell hope that I ſhall never have to bluſh for the 

1 ſame behaviour again. 

» Mr. W. My dear ſon, how happy you 

Mr. 


will x make your mother and me, by proving 
15 that 
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that your reformation is ſincere, and that 
you will never ſuffer a relapſe. 1 

(/ Valentine takes Michael by the band; Mr. 
Waller gives his to his lady, and they all £0 
into the next apartment. 1 


THE PRODIGAL DOUBLY PUNISHED. 


_ Worthy private gentleman, obferving 
with concern his only ſon upon the 
point of taking to a fpendthrift way of 
living, let him do as he thought proper; 
and it was not long before the fon had run 
himſelf behind hand to a great amount. 1 
will pay whatever debt you may contract, 
faid the father to him, as my honour is: 
much dearer to me than my money ; but 
take notice of what follows: You love 
Joyous living, and I love the poor. I have 
given away in charity a great deal leſs than 
J was ufed to do before I thought of your 
eſtabliſhment. I will think no longer of 
it; a libertine ſhould never marry; fo in- 
dulge yourſelf as much as you think pro- 
per, 


ſr. 
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per, but on this condition: I aching that 
| when, at any time, you ſpend beyond the 
money which I allow you to keep yourſelf 
as a gentleman, ſome hoſpital, or other 
charitable inſtitution, fhall receive from me 
as much as you require to ſatisfy your debts; . 
and 1 will begin this very day. Accord-. 
ingly. the money was that .moment ordered. 
to a certain charity; and thus the youth, 
on being doubly puniſhed for his prodiga- 
lity, was quickly. cured of a diſeaſe. which: 


otherwiſe would have inſured his. ruin. 


THE MON K E x. 


were at the window.. As it chanced, 


they heard a pipe and tabor. Looking up. 


the ſtreet, they ſaw a. bear. approaching 
ſternly, and a man conducting, him by a. 


chain, to which the. creature was faſtened 


at the other end. IL. ſhould be: afraid, faid- 
Lorenzo, to ſtand too near that animal z. 


for do but liſten, Francis: Did you ever. : 


1.6 hear 
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hear ſuch growling? I ſhould quake if I 
were by him. Oh, he could not hurt you, 


anſwered Francis; you may ſee, he has a 
muzzle to prevent his biting. 

They were talking thus, when Bruin was 
come exactly oppoſite their window, in his 
progreſs down the ſtreet. Two monkies 
now took up the little gentlemen's atten- 
tion. One was light and nimble, but the 
other not ſo active. Both were jumping to 


and fro'on Bruin's back, who ſuffered thein 


to play their tricks as if he did not care 
about it. They had fruit in plenty thrown 
them by the mob, which they caught in 
their paws as ſoon as it was flung to them, 
and ſwallowed almoſt inſtantly. But what 
delighted them particularly, were the nuts 
which the people threw them. Seatcd on 
their brecch, and holding them between 
_ their two fore-paws, they broke the ſhells, 
And picked the kernels out with ſomething 
of an air. 74 | 
It chanced that a very SER ROT TONY 
among the reſt. The heavy monkey raiſed 
hitnſelf upon his long hind- -legs to get it ; but 
the little one darting forward, ſeized it in 
che air before it could have time to reach 


bim. 


ſed 
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him. Cheated of his prey in this manner 
by the little one, he gnaſhed his teeth with 
rage. His front grew wrinkled, and his 


eyes flaſhed fire: he thruſt his claws out, 


fell upon the little one, and ſeemed upon 


the point of tearing him to pieces. The 


bear found it very difficult to ſave him. 

Do you ſee, ſaid Francis to his little 
friend, how frightful that ſame monkey is 
become lince firit he fell into a rage, and 


how he ſhews his teeth? Oh no, I ſhould 


not like to be within his reach! How ter- 
rible! I ſhould be ſcared to death! | 
Indeed? ſaid Lorenzo. Well then, can 


you imagine it; but yeſterday, when you 


were in a paſſion, you were like him. 
Look, you had all his wrinkles ; you even 


_ grinned as he docs how; your eyes ihewed 


what a paſſion you were in, and, like the 
monkey, you ſeemed ready to devour poor 
little Harry, who had, notwithſtanding, 


done you no great harm, L only wiſhed 


that I could have got a looking-glaſs, Your 


2 . 


lice was, in reality, fo ugly, it would have 

irightencd you. 155 
Indeed ! ſaid Francis. Is it poſſible that 

1 reſembled ſuch an odious beaſt ? I could 


— 
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not but have been extremely frightful if I 
did, and muſt endeavour, for the future, to 
be never in a paſſion. When I find myſelf 
growing angry, I will then bethink me of 
the monkey, recollect the malice in his 
countenance, and that wilt make me ſhudder- 
at the thought of being like him. Do you 
too, my good friend Lorenzo, if I forget 
this reſolution, like a friend, remind me. 
of it. | 3 | 5 
Lorenzo aſſured him that he would do 
ſo, and was faithful to his promiſe. Francis, 
by degrees, got rid entirely of his wrathful 
habit, or was very rarely in a paſſion. He 
enjoyed the greater happineſs, and his in- 
dulgent parents were not leſs tranſported at 
his reformation. 
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oH THE UGLY. BEAUTY. OUT. UPON: 
AER 

10 Claudia, Lucy. 

0 Claudia. 1 UCY, have. you ſeen my. 

f - ſiſter's new dog? 

Lis Lucy. Not yet, dear couſin. 

bl 2 8 
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Claudia. You have then a pleaſure ſtill 


to come: Why ſhe is the drolleſt little 


creature in the world ! 
Lucy. Indeed? and what is her name? 
Claudia. Would you believe it ?=Bravry. 

Lucy. That is a pretty name indeed! 

Clandia. O couſin, ſhe is much prettier 
than her name. 

Lucy. And how 1s ſhe ſo very pretty ? 

Claudia. Firſt, ſhe 1s hardly bigger—ſer, 
(cloſing her hand) than this. 

Lucy. ] love a little dog. 

Claudia. And then one does not know 
what to take her for—a greyhound, or a 
ſpaniel. 

Lucy. That is quite funny, I proteſt ! 

Claudia. If you could only ſee her tail; 
it is like a bough-pot ; and her ears that 
fweep the ground ; and then her long, long 
hair, as ſoft as ſilk, curling about her eyes 
and muzzle; and the wee wee little tiny 
face that peeps out underneath it ; O, ſhe is 
quite a picture! 

Lucy. Is ſhe black or white ? 

Claudia. She is neither black nor white, 
but ſomething of a coffee colour, 

„ 1 Lucy, 
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Lucy. Ah! that makes me think of 
what I like for breakfaſt. I do not get it 
frequently. —They hardly ever give me any 
thing but milk. | 

Claudia. What milk, and nothing elſe ? 

Lucy. And bread : that is all. But let 
us return to Beauty. | 

Claudia. Why, ſhe knows more tricks 
than any ſcaramouch : They have taught 
her to hold out her paw; and ſhe diſtin- 
guiſhes the right hand from the left. If 
any one throws down a glove, ſhe will run 
and bring 1t to the on ner, without ever 
being wrong. 

Lucy. You don' t ſay ſo? 

Claudia. And then ſhe makes believ e that 
ſhe is dead: ſhe lies down on her fide, and 
does not get up again without a ſignal from 

my 8 If you put a garden ſtick be- 
tween her paws, ſhe will be a ſentry, and 
mount guard : but what is ſtill beſt of all, 
the will dance a minuet as well as madame 
Simonet ! 

Lucy. Well now, that 1s wonderful, and 
the muſt ſure have had a charming educa- 
tion! but pray, Claudia, tell me, is the 
gentle and ee . 


0. all dig. 
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Claudia. Why, I cannot ſay much as to 
that; for when ſhe ſees a ſtranger in the 


houſe, ſhe will bark and ſnarl like mad: 


and one can hardly hinder her from running 
in between his legs to bite him. 


— 


Lucy. That would be the very thing at 


night, if ſhe were to keep the houſe! 
Claudia. And ſometimes too, ſhe will 


take it in her head to go and teaze papa's 


great dog without occaſion : and ſhe never 
ſces him eating any thing, but inſtantly 
ſhe will run and ſnatch it from him if ſhe 
can; but Jowler, by good luck, is exceed- 
ingly e pa ! 

Lucy. How! and does ſhe do all this ? 

Claudia. Yes, truly. 

Lucy. And you call her Beauty ? 

Claudia. She is ſo funny and comical ! 

Lucy. Go, Claudy—lI ſhould never fancy 
her, however funny and comical ſhe may 
be ; for papa has often told me that a bad 
hehe makes every body frightful— 0% the 
uply Beauty ! Out upon ber 
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THE TWO APPLE-TREES. 


Rich huſbandman had two ſons, the 

one exactly a year older than the 
other. The very day the ſecond was born, 
he had ſet, in the entrance of his orchard, 
two young apple-trees equal in ſize, which 
he had ſince cultivated with the ſame care, 
and which had thriven ſo equally, that no- 
body could give the preference to either of 
them before the other. When his children 
were capable of handling garden tools, he 
took them, one fine ſpring day, to ſee thoſe 


two trees which he had planted for them, 


and called by their names; and after they 
had ſufficiently admired their fine growth, 
and the number of bloſſoms that covered 
them, he faid, © You ſee, children, I give 
you theſe trees in good condition. They 
will thrive as much by your care as they 
will loſe by your negligence, and their fruit 
will reward you in proportion to your 


labour.” . 
The youngeſt, named Edmund, was in- 


defatigable in his attention. He was all 


f day 
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day buſy in clearing his tree of inſects that 


would hurt it, and he propped up its ſtem, 5 


to hinder it from taking an ugly bent. He 
looſened the earth all round it, that the 
warmth of the ſun, and the moiſture of the 
dews, might cheriſh its roots. His mother 
kad not tended him more carefully in his 
infancy than he did his young apple-tree. 


His brother Moſes did nothing of all 


this. He ſpent his time on a mount ther 
was hard by, throwing ſtones from it at 


paſſengers in the road. He went amongſt 
all the little country boys in the neighbour- 


hood, to box with them, ſo that he was 
always ſeen with broken ſhins and black 
eyes, from the blows and kicks that he re- 


ceived in his quarrels. He neglected his 


tree ſo far, in ſhort, that he never once 
thought of it, till one day in autumn he, 
by chance, ſaw Edmund's tree ſo full of 
apples, ſtreaked with purple and gold, that 
were it not for the props which ſupported 
its branches, the weight of its fruit muſt 
have bent it to the ground. Struck with 
the ſight of ſo fine a growth, he ran to his 
own, hoping to find as large a crop on it; 
but what was his ſurpriſe, when he ſaw 


nothing 
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nothing but branches covered with moſs, 


and a few yellow leaves! Quite angry and 


jealous, he went to his father, and ſaid, 


« Father, what ſort of a trce is this that 
you have given me? It is as dry as a broom- 
ſtick, and I ſhall not have ten apples on it. 
But my brother !—Oh? you have ufed him 
better. Bid him at leaſt ſhare his apples 
with me.“ —“ Share with you ?”” ſaid his 
father: © ſo the induſtrious would loſe his 
labor to feed the idle. Take what you get; 
It is the reward of your negligence, and do 
not think to accuſe me of injuſtice, when 
you ſee your brother's rich crop. Your 
tree was as fruitful and in as good order as 
his. It bore as many bloſſoms, and grew 
in the ſame ſoil ; only it had not the ſame 
uſage. Edmund has kept his tree clear of 


- even the ſmalleſt inſects ; you have ſuffered 


them to eat up yours in its bloſſom. As I 


do not chuſe to let any thing which God 


has given me, and for which I hold myſelf 
accountable to him, go to ruin, I take this 
tree from you again, and call it no more by 
your name. It muit paſs through his hands 
to recover itſelf, and is his property from 
this moment, as well as the fruit that be 

| : {hail 
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Mall make it bear. You may go and look 


for another in my nurſery, and rear it, if 


you will, to make amends for your - fault: 
but if you neglect it, that too ſhall belong 
to your brother, for aſſiſting me in my la- 


bour.“ 


Moſes felt the juſtice of his father's ſen- 
tence, and the wiſdom of his deſign. He 
went that moment and choſe in the nurſery 
the moſt thriving young apple-tree that he 
could find. Edmund aſſiſted him with his 
advice in rearing it, and Moſes did not loſe 
a moment. He was never out of humour 
with his comrades, and {till leſs with him- 
ſelf, for he applicd chearfully to work, and 
in autumn he ſaw his tree fully anſwer his 
hopes. Thus he had the double advantage 
of enriching himſelf with a plentiful growth 
of fruit, and at the ſame time of getting 
rid of the vicious habits that he had con- 
tracted. 

His father was ſo well pleaſed with this 
change, that the following year he ſhared 


the produce of a ſmall orchard between him 
and his brother. 
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THE CHRISTMAS-BOX. 


A DRAMA, in Two Accs. 
CHARACTERS. 


MR. Dames. 


 EpwaRD, 
VeroNICA, $ his Children. 


CHARLES, ad Edward”s Friend. 
 ArcniBalD, - an Orphan. 
CLEMENT, - a Servant. 


SCENT. An apartment in the houſe of Ms: 


Damer. 
AC 
SCENE 1. 
Charles, Archibald. 


Archibald. O early with us, maſter 


Charles? 
Charles. Yes. Archibald; and what is 
more, I want to ſpeak with you. 
Archibald. With me, ſir ? What can oc- 


eaſion me the honour of your viſit ? 


9 : Charles, 


— 
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Charles. What except the pleaſure, Ar- 


chibald, of ſeeing you? The truth however 
is, that I am come to know what Chriſtmas- 
boxes you have had. 

Archibald. What Chridamu do 
you aſk me? If my mother, ſiſter and my- 
ſelf, have but the neceſſary things of life, 
we are content. 

Charles. But Mr. Damer, ſurely, lets you 
want nothing. 

Archibald. It is true, indeed, we are his 
debtors for whatever we poſſeſs, and he 


continues in our favour the reſpect, as 1 


may call it, that he had for my poor father; 


and his ſon, too, has a friendſhip for us. 


Do you ſee, ſir, this new ſuit of clothes 
upon me? it is Edward's preſent. It was 
bought for him, but his papa permitted 
him to give it me, by way of Chriſtmas- 
box. He has prevailed too on Miſs Vero- 
nica to preſent my ſiſter with a few of her 


_ caſt clothes; and we were laſt * ven 


happy in receiving them. 
Charles. I ſuppoſe ſo; but if you talk of 
Chriſtmas-boxes, he has eee ſome fine 


ones no doubt. 


Archibald. 
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Archibald. Certainly, his father is ſo rich! 


and yet, I know not if his pleaſure was as 


great as ours. Fine things are no novelties 
to him. And what we may receive, when- 


ever we think proper, never gives us ſo 
much joy as what 7hey feel to whom their 


benefactors unexpectedly make preſents. 
Charles. I agree with you in this: but 


cannot you tell me what Edward has rc- 


ceived? No doubt he has ſhown you all his 
preſents. 

Archibald. Yes, yes, that he has indeed: 
but how ſhall I remember the whole cata- 
logue? Let me reflect a little. In the firſt 


place, he has had ſome books, a caſe of 


mathematical inſtruments, a microſcope, 
ſilk ſtockings, and a ſet of filver buttons tor 
a ſuit of clothes, complete. 
Charles. But thole are not the things that 
J mean. What I want to know about, 
friend Archibald, are the ſweetmeats and 
nice things, that generally are preſented, 
at this ſeaſon of the year, to children of 
our age, 
Archibald. Oh! his papa has given him 


no ſuch things : he ſays, that ſweetmeats do 
but 


Ve 
ſec 


but rot the teeth; and as for play-things, 
certainly Edward is too big, to wiſn for 
ſuch matters. It is only from his aunt that 
he has received trifles of this ſort. She, 


mention. 
Charles. Ay, ay! and what, for inſtance ? 


ut. Archibald. How can I remember them? 


There is, in the firſt place, a great cake; a 
pillaire; and ſweetmeats; half-a-dozen 
companies of French and Engliſh ſoldiers, 


caſt in lead, and in their uniforms ; a draft- 


dozen china figures, made in'Derbyſhire. 


that queſtions to me ? 


Charles. Oh! I know what I am doing: 
had my. reaſons for interrogating you, be- 
fore I went up ſtairs into Edward's room. 


reaſons? May I know? | 
Charles. I had determined never to re- 
veal them : "ihe JOY n n ne be 
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indeed, has given him ſome of what you 


quantity of candied orange- peel; ſome ca- 


board; fiſh and counters; and about a 


But rather go and ſpeak to him yourſelf. 
He will ſhew-you every thing that he has 
received, Why do you put theſe ſeveral- 


Archibald. And what, pray, are thoſe _ 
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; Archibald. J am no prater. 

Charles. Then give me your promiſe. 

Archibald. There is my hand. 
Cyparles. Well then, I will tell you, as a 

ſecret that I would have you keep, Edward 
is finely taken in! | 

Archibald. Edward finely taken in! my 
friend? I cannot endure ſuch language. 

Charles. Then J will tell you nothing. 
I am ſtill maſter of my ſecret ; you know 
that. 

Archibald. How, Charles And can you 
wrong, then, my dear friend Edward at this 
rate ? 

Charles. Ol be aſſured, I ſhall not wrong 
him perſonally : but I ſpeak of an affair 
in which we both have come to an agree- 
ment, 
 aAvrchibald, But, if taken in, he is de- 
ceived, 

Charles, No, no: he has een him- 
ſelf entirely. 

Archibald. 1 do not underſtand : a word of 
this enigma, 

Charles. I will explain the matter to you. 
We had previouſly agreed to go equal ſharers 
in our Chriſtmas-boxe: „ whatſoever they 

might 


hs 4 
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might be, reſpecting every thing that in 
its nature was diviſible. | 

Archibald. Well, pray, and can he loſe 
by ſuch a bargain ? His papa is not ſo rich 
| as yours. Your Chriſtmas-boxes therefore 
muſt, at leaſt in point of value, equal his; 
and very probably excced them. 

Charles, It is true, indeed, I have re- 


This watch, for inſtance; but a watch, you 
| know, cannot be divided. 
| Archibald, On your honour, you have 9 

no other preſent? 

Charles. Nothing, I aſſure you, - bu a 
cake and two ſmall boxcs of preſerves. My 
father ſays, as Mr. Damer does, that ſweet- 
meats hurt one. While mama was living, 


de- ſuch delicacies in abundance; and Edward 
| knows as much, who ſaw my laſt year's 
him- Chriſtmgs-boxes. It was this that induced 
him to make ſuch a bargain with me; and 
ord of 


You ſee, then— 

Archibald. Yes, I ſee too clearly, that 
Edward is to be your dupe. He will have 
only half a cake and ſome preſerves for what 
1 he 


ceived a very handſome Chriſtmas-box. 


it was quite another thing, for then I had 


laſt week too, we confirmed it on our word. 
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he is to give you up. It is true, his aunt 
has ſent him more than he can eat. But is 
it. true then, Maſter Charles, that you had 
nothing elſe ? I muſt confeſs, I find it very 
difficult to credit your aſſertion. | 

Charles. Difficult to credit my aſſertion! 
Shall I ſwear then, to the truth of what | 
ſay? 

Archibald. Swear! Fye! Should a little 
gentleman, as you are, think of ſwearing in 
this matter? It is entirely your affair; and 
if) you are deceiving my good friend Edward, 
you will loſe much more than he, Charles. 

Charles. But, Archibald, do you know 
that I do not approve of ſuch remon- 
ſtrances? It is Edward's buſineſs to reflect 
on the affair. Suppoſe Edward had received 
no Chriſtmas-box? 

Archibald. There was no fear of that. 
His friends are generous, and Edward's 
conduct pleaſes them. Your Chriſtmas- 
box is ſuch a trifle! It would be quite 
unhandſome in you, to expect that Edward 
ſhould have all the diſadvantage on his fide ; 
and therefore we muſt go and tell him. 

Charles. Oh! that is done already. Late 
laſt a I fent him half the cake that I re- 
ccived, 
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ceived, and part of my preſerves. I have - 


likewiſe written him a little | letter-on the 


ſubject. | 
Archibald. What then, you will perfiſt i in 


your demand upon him? 


Charles. And pray what would you do, in | 


my ſituation? You that talk ſo much? 

Archibald. J would have nothing from 
him, having nothing upon my fide to 
beſtow; and therefore om him of his 
promiſe. 


Charles. Oh! your humble ſervant! 


Keep your counſel to yourſelf. Our bar- 
gain is a wager; and when people think of. 
| laying wagers, it is that they may win. 


Next year it ſhall be as he pleaſes; but at 
preſent, if he does not give me half of every 
thing that he has received, his. cake, his 


orange-peel, his ſweetmeats, ſoldiers, fiſh 
and counters, china-ware, and any thing. 
elſe that you may have forgot to mention, I. 
will follow him through all the ſtreets, 


courts, lanes, and every thoroughfare in 


London, and proclaim him for a cheat. 
Yes, tell him that from- me, friend Archi- 
| bald; and, that ſuch as we ſhould keep our 


K 3. promiſe, 
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promiſe, after we have {ſworn to one an- 
other. | | 

Archibald. After you have fora! Fic, 
fie upon your oaths! I am very poor; and 
yet, if you would give me all the Chriſtmas- 
boxes that ever you received, not excepting 
1 even your fine watch, I would not ſwear in 

| ſuch a trifling matter. It ſhould be a very 

ſolemn bulineſs only that would make me 
i. take an at. 
04 Charles. Why, Archibald, you are a 
1 downright ſimpleton. Without this ſwear- 
ing, how ſhould any one be bound keep 
his promiſe? 

Archibald. Do you aſk that ſeriouſly? 
His very promiſe ſhould compel him to 
obſerve it, and the word of honeſt people be 
as ſacred as an oath. If you judge other- 
wiſe, I do not know what I am to think of 
you. 

Charles. It is your idea, then, that Ed- 
ward will be faithful to his promiſe? 

Archibald. My idea? Should he break it, 
inſignificant as I muſt own myſelf, I would 
never look upon him as long as I have 
breath. But I am ſure he will not break it; 
| 6. and 
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and to keep his word, will have no manner 
of occaſion for an oath. | 
Charles. That we ſhall ſee. However, 


tell him every thing that I have ſaid, that 


he may act accordingly. 
Archibald, I necd tell him nothing. He 
docs not want a monitor to do his duty. 
Charles. And pray add, I wiſh him Joy 


that he is ſo finely taken in. 


Archibald, What then, you would inſult, 


as well as— | 
Charles. No: but I divert myſelf. at his 


expence,.as he would do at mine. Let him 


alone! Another time, if he thinks proper, 
he may be revenged. | 
Archibald. No, no; this i is the only bu- 


ſinefs of the kind that ever he will tranſact 
with you. 


Charles. As he pleaſes. I have where= 
withal, by this day's lucky buſineſs, to 


conſole myſelf. (He goes out.) 


Archibald, (alone.) I could not have 
imagined Charles ſo mercenary. If, in 
truth, he has no more than what he tells me 


from his father, why then did he not break 
off. the bargain, when he found it likely to 
pry ſo hard upon his friend? What ava- 
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rice! and what meanneſs likewiſe! It is 
Edward's fault, however, and will hardly 
ruin him. But here he comes. 


SCENE III. 


Archibald, Edward. 


Edward, (with a paper.) Ah! dear Archi- 
bald, I deſerve, and richly, to be hooted for 
my folly !—Read this letter. 

Archibald. IJ have learned what it con- 
tains. But pray how came you to make 
ſuch a bargain? Certainly you ſhould have 
firſt aſked leave of your papa and aunt, ſince 
what your parents and relations give you 
ſhould not be diſpoſed of without their 
conſent. 

Edward. That is true; but it is done. 

Archibald, And you muſt keep your 
word. But wherefore give it then? 

Edward. Becauſe laſt year, and the pre- 
ceding, Charles had better Chriſtmas-boxes 
than myſelf; and I ſuppoſed— 

Archibald. Ah, ah! 1 underſtand the 
matter. You deſigned to dupe him then; 
therefore you are dan with juſtice. 
Edward. 


Edward. Had I been contented with my 


own! 


Archibald.” Well, no complaints, Edward. 
Is not your half ſtill ſufficient for you? 

Edward. So you fancy 

Archibald. Do not go on. Eno 


means to aſk me if he ought to keep his 


word. 
Edward. But are you certain chat every 


ching was fair and open on the part of 


Charles? 


Archibald. I think him honeſt, ſince he 
told me ſo himſelf; and it is my practice to 


think well of every one, till he has once de- 


ceived me. 
Edward. But how happens it that his 

father ſhould have been ſo ſparing towards 
him? Every former Chriſtmas he has had 


a ſtore of preſents. 


Archibald. They were his mama's ; and 
now ſhe is dead, his father thinks as yours 
does, and inſtead of childiſh toys, has 


bought him a fine watch. 


Edward. Yes, yes; 1 know it. He will 


conceal what ought to be divided, of his 


preſents, and yet J muſt give him up half 


mine. 
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K 5 Archibald. 
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"Archibald, Should he behave ſo, ke would 


be a knave. 


Edward. And 8 J, in that caſe, be 


bound to keep my promiſe with him? 


Archibald. What is this queſtion, my 


good friend Edward? Juſt as if you were 


to aſk me, whether, if he proves a cheat, 
you might not be ſo likewiſe. 
Edward. But, unleſs I tell him, he will 
never know what I have had. | 
Archita!d. And can you hide this know- 


ledge from yourſelf ? 


Edward. But I have hardly had, from 
my papa, more things that can be ſhared, 
than he. The reſt, you know, were from 
my aunt. | | 
Archibald. Did you except what any one 
but your papa might give you, in your bar- 
wain? 

Edward. Oh! no, no. 
Archibald. Then your objection is an- 
ſwered. 
Edward, (vexed.) What mal! I do then? 
Archibald. J have told you that, already. 
You have but one way to take in this affair. 
Edward. If I think fit to take it, to be 
_ ſure 


On 
DAT — 
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ſure L may ; but what can force me, if 1 

do not ? 
Archibald, Your honour, Should you hs 

ſo ſhameful as to break your word, then 


Charles will certainly expoſe your conduct, 


and with juſtice. 
Edward. Oh! I do not mind. hin a i 


1 will anſwer him at any time. But how, 


pray, will he be convinced that I have ANC 
my word? | 

Archibald. He knows, already, every 
thing that you have received. I told him. 
_ Edward, What, and can you have be- 
trayed me, Archibald? I will preſerve no 


future friendſhip with you. 


Archiba!d. I ſhould die with grief, if I 
had willingly betrayed you, dear Edward; I 
can very eaſily excuſe my conduct, by de- 
claring, that before I knew of your'agree- 
ment, Charles contrived to take me by ſur- 


priſe. But if it were not ſo, and he had 


called upon me to ſpeak truth, 1 muſt have 


done it. To be honeſt, one ſhould no more 
lie than break one's word. 

Edward. You take his part againſt me! 
and ſhall I be ſtill your friend? No, no! 
K 6 Archibald. 
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Archibald. As you pleaſe. I know what 
it muſt coſt me if I loſe your friendſhip, 
which is much more precious to me than 
even all the gifts that your family have 
| heaped upon me; but at every riſque 1 

have no other counſel for you: and although 
you ſhould not reſt my friend, nothing ſhall 
keep me, while I live, from being yours. 

Edward. A good friend, truly, to look on 
while I am robbed! 

Archibald. And pray who robs you but 
yourſelf? Why ſhould you thus have en- 
tered into an agreement, at the riſque of 
loſing ? 

Edward. But. Ua have 3 

Archibald. And then would y "FRE 
claimed your bargain from Charles? ho 

Edward. Would I?—What a queſtion! 

Archibald. Why then would you not fulfil 

it on your part, and ſhow that you can be 
juſt, when the conditions are ſo eaſy? 

Edward. Are ſo eaſy? What! the loſs of 
half my property? 

Archiba!d. Have you not the other half | 
ſtill left? Well then, imagine yourſelf to 
have received no more ; but think particu- 


larly how much reputation ſuch an action 
will 
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will procure you in men's eyes, when they 
obſerve that you put no value upon what 


the generality of children ſo fondly prize, 


but can ſcorn them. when your word is to be 


kept. As many as are told of your fidelity 
will love you. Granting Charles deſigns to 
trick you, I am ſure, he will never have the 
courage afterwards to look you in the face; 
whereas, upon the other hand, you will walk 
before him with your head up, ſure of the 
eſteem of all good people. Yes, my dear 
Edward, let us always deal uprightly, 
whatſoever price it coſts us. Ah! if I 
were rich, you ſhould not have to mourn 
your loſs a moment upon this occaſion. I 
would give you every thing! in my Fan 
to make you amends. 

Edward, (embracing him.) Oh! how much, 
my deareſt Archibald, is your behaviour to 
be praiſed? while I muſt hate myſelf for 
mine. Yes, I confeſs it, I was mercenary 
and unjuſt, but will be ſo no longer. I will 


look with ſcorn upon the baubles that had 


charms enough, as I imagined, to corrupt 
me : ſo let Charles directly have his ſhare, 
and you yourſelf ſhall halve them; give him 
what you pleaſe. I only defire that you 

would 
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would not ſcorn me for indulging ſuch - 
mean thoughts : I will be henceforth wor- 
thy your eſteem and friendſhip. | 
Archibald. And you are ſo. You were 
never worthier of it than at preſent. I was 
well acquainted with your heart, and knew 
what meaſures you would take. This con- 
queſt of yourſelf will cauſe you much more 
ſatisfaction than the trifles that you give up: 
when ſome few days are paſſed, they would 
have loſt their charms, and you would cer- 
tainly have given the whole away at once, 
to any child that ſhould have wanted them. 
Edward. Ves, yes: you know me very 


well. What therefore can I do, ta; ſhow 


you my regard and. gratitude for having 
ſaved my honour? 
Archibald, (embracing him.) Still love me, 


Edward. 


dard, Always, always: but it is pro- 
per that I ſhould now go fetch my preſents, 
and make haſte to ſhare them. I am quite 
uneaſy till they are gone, and fear I ſhall 
repent of what Jam about to do, if I do 

not ſoon diſpatch it. 
Archibald. You would ſoon repent of that 
repent- 


nt- 
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repentance, ſhould it happen: I am certain 


of it. (Edward gocs out.) 
Archibald, (alone.) No; were all his pre- 


ſents mine, I ſhould not be ſo pleaſed as 1 


am now, in thus ſaving Edward's reputa- 
tion. And, in fact, how happy muſt he be 


himſelf, in having kept his word at the 


expence of what he thought ſo precious ! 
Doubtleſs this facrifice coſts him dear : 


well then, it will be on that account more 


glorious. I was certain of his principles. 
He needed nothing but a little explanation 
of the matter, to behave with honour. 


SE EN.E. Mk 


A K Edward. 
Edward, (bringing in a large iwo-handled 


baſket.) Come and help me, Archibald, that 
J may not let the baſket fall; for every 


thing within it, now, I look upon as ſacred. 
have left the cake in the beaufet, for fear 
of breaking it : but when it is wanted, I 
will go fetch it. Here is the candied 


 orange-peel, however: (he opens the parcel 
and gives it to Archibald.) This, I take it, is 


about 
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about the middle. Take this fide for 


Charles, and let me have the other in the 


box. 


Archibald. No, no; it will be better far 
to halve it in his preſence; he may other- 
wiſe imagine that you have eat ſome of it. 
So let us ſee the reſt of the confectionary.— 


Firft, four bags of ſweetmeats.— Two for 
each. Two bottles, next, of capillaire.— 


One Charles's, and the other yours.—How 
many fiſh and counters are there here ? 

Edward. Two hundred fiſh, and twenty 
counters. 

Archibald, (after having counted out half 
of each.) Theſe are his. The bag cannot 
be divided. You muſt therefore take it 
with the other fiſh and counters. 

Edward. And theſe ſoldiers. How de- 
lighted we ſhould both have been, in rang- 
ing them againſt each other, when the winter 
evenings were come on. 

Archibald. We ſhould, indeed; bur 1 am 
more delighted as it is. The Engliſh ſol- 
diers ſhall be yours. Their uniform is red, 
and thereſore much more lively than the 
white, —A draft-board, and a microſcope. 
Edward. 
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Edward. Ah! luckily, they cannot be 


divided! 
Archibald. In reality they cannot; but 


together they may make two lots, and each 


of you take one: for Charles, when he ap- 
pears, may fall a quibbling with us; and I 
recommend you to keep clear no leſs of his 


ſuſpicions, than his open accuſations. Give 
him up the draft-board, and keep you the 


microſcope. You may employ it, to obtain 


the knowledge of a thouſand beauteous 
objects, that eſcape our eye-ſight. 
Edward. Ah! here comes what I ſhall 


be the moſt grieved to give l 
ſweet china figures. | 


Archibald. You could not have put all 
together on your chimney- piece. Can you 
inform me what they repreſent? | 

Edward. The Muſes and the Seaſons. 

Archibald. Then give him the Seaſons. 
You may juſtly take the beſt in your divi- 
ſion, and the Muſes cannot, with propriety, 


be parted. But Edward, not to ſettle 


things by halves, let me adviſe you to throw 
in the other fiſh and counters with the bag. 
His Seaſons will be taken as valuable as 


N your 
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your Muſes. (He puts all the fiſh and counters 
znto Charles's heap.) There they are. 
Edward. You make me do * vou 
think fit. 
Archibald. What 1 nll do myſelf, if I 


were in your place. But what comes here? 


— Ha! ha! a ſet of copper plates -I did 


not mention theſe to Charles. 


Edward, (overjtyed.) You don't ſay ſo! 
Archibald. But what of that? It is juſt 


the ſame as if he knew it. Let me count 
the number: one, two, three; (be counts 


Ido dozen, reading over their inſcriptions, and 
arviding them accordingly.) Theſe, (taking 
up one parcel,) it ſeems, are the reigning 


kings of Europe; and theſe other, (counting,) 
one, two, three, four, five, ſix, ſeven, great 


men, that flouriſhed once in England. 
Edward. Well, which parcel ſhall we 
chuſc? 


Archibald, ( ſhewing bim tevo plates, ſe- 


lefted from the ſecond parcel.) Here; here is 


our choice: this portrait is that Howard of 
whom you have heard your father ſo. often 
ſpeak with rapture : and here is Gay, whoſe 
Fables always give you ſo much pleaſure. 
Kcep, by all means, ſuch a good compa- 

: nion. 
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MW nion. (He puts the kings into Charless lot, 
and Howard, with the other ſix, into Ed- 
' ward's) That is the whole. 


Edward, (with a ſigh.) Yes, yes. 
fl Archibald. But why that ſigh? 
re? Edward. Becauſe you make me give him 
1id up ſo many charming things. 
Archibald, Not I, my dear Edward: you 
Ti make yourſelf do this. It was your refo- 
just lution; and is ſtill ſo, is it not? 
unt Edward. Yes, yes. I have nothing elſe 
ants to beg, dear Archibald, but that Charles 
and may have his ſhare immediately. The ſight 
king of ſo much that I muſt give away grieves 
ning me. | | 
ing,) Archibald. Think no more about it. 
great You have done your duty. I will go ſpeak 
| to Charles, and bring him hither. If, as 
Le you imagine, he has cheated you, I wiſth— 
I cannot well tell you, how much harm 1 
3 wiſh him. (He goes ont.) 
I Edward, (alone.) Yes, yes, how 1 
e harm you with him! In addition to my 
1 loſs of all theſe charming things, the harm 
Cafe to me is, that he will laugh at my fimpli- 
fare city in making ſuch a bargain. When he 
pe- ſent me, late laft night, my miſerable por- 


nion. 1 
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tion of his preſents, doubtleſs he began that 
moment to enjoy his triumph. (He ap- 
proaches the table, and ſurveys the things upon 
it with a look of ſorrow.) I muſt part then 
with ſo much! and part with it to one that 
meant to trick me! I cannot help prefer- 
ring, now, whatever is not in my ſhare. 
Theſe bags of ſweetmeats ſeem much bigger 
than my two. That draft-board likewiſe, 
that I thought to play on, when my friends 
"ſhould come and ſee me, ſeems much pret- 
tier now than before. And thoſe ſoldiers! 
they would have made me up an army. 
'All this, but juſt now, was mine, and I muſt 
give it up, and give it up for nothing too! 
— for nothing! (He reflects within himſelf a 
little.) Is my word then nothing? and my 
honour, is that nothing? If——but don't I 
hear a ſtep? Yes, yes, it is Charles; or 
now I look again, not he, but Veronica. 


I 
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Fee (looking eagerly at every thing 
”_ the table.) What are you about, | 
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Edward? What is the meaning of all this? 
Do you intend me one of theſe two ſhares?- 
I can hardly think ſo; yet I ſhould look 
upon it as quite loving in you | 
Edward. Ah! my deareſt fiſter, I would 
give you half my Chriſtmas- box with plea- 


ſure; but it is not in my power, as half of 


what you ſee, is mine no longer to diſpoſe 


of as J pleaſe. 


Veronica. Is yours no Looger?—Mihy ſo, 
Edward ?—But oh, now I underſtand you! 
—This is ſome. new trick of Archibald's. 
He is always wheedling you for ſomething, 
which he.tells you others want, and what 
he can pinch out of you this way, he is ſure 
to keep himſelf. 

Edward. Do not ſpeak, dear ge in this 
manner of that worthy boy. I would give 
every thing in my poſſeſſion. to have his 
principles. 

Veronica. Well then, why are you LO 
longer maſter of your own? 

Edward. You will ſay, I am juſtly pu- 
niſned for my gripingneſs; for I muſt yield 
to Charles one part of the preſents made 
me by my aunt and my papa. | 
Veronica. 
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Veronica. Inſtead of giving me that half! 
and why ? 

Edward. Becauſe we bargained to Heide 
our Chriſtmas-boxes. I have had a deal 
this year, and he unfortunately nothing. 

Veronica. Then I would give Hm no- 
thing: that is but juſt. 

Edward. But we have pledged our 
honour to each other, He has kept his 
word, and I muſt keep mine alſo, or be 
looked on as a thief. 

. Veronica. Ay, ay, you have got this no- 
tion from your Archibald. I am mad to 
think that you let yourſelf be governed by 
a Chit who lives on our aſſiſtance. 

Edward. But pray, fiſter, though the 
notion ſhould be Archibald's, is it not a 
Juſt one? 

Veronica. Is it not a juſt one? No. 
Look ye, I would lay a wager that he is 


now agreed with Charles to ſhare whatever 


he can thus perſuade you to give up. 
Edward. Do you think ſo ſeriouſly? No, 
no; you do him wrong : he is too gene- 
rous to do that. | 
Veronica. It is you, Edward, that are too 
weak! or you might think that he would 
7 | auch 


A 
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much more naturally take your part than 
any other's, if he were not intereſted. | 
_ Edward. I profeſs myſelf his friend, and 
he is intereſted that I ſhould not be a cheat. 

Veronica. Good !—Ha! ha! ha! And fo 
then, that you may not be a cheat, you will 
willingly be cheated by another? 

Edward. Better than cheat him myſelf. 

Veronica. And in a manner fo ridiculous! 
— Ha! ha! How finely they are laughing 
at you! 

Edward. What, is Archibald laughing at 
me? | 

Veronica. If he helps to cheat you. 

Edward. But I have pledged my word. 
The ſhares are made as you ſee, and Charles h 
is coming. 

Veronica. Well ; and let him £6 away. 
I ſhall be glad to fee you catch them, 
when they think you caught. 

Edward. You would have me then diſ- 
grace myſelf, that I may fave theſe baubles. 

Veronica. But ſuppoſe you could fave 
them with honour? 

Edward. Ay, pray how? 
Veronica. Why, papa, or rather auat, for 
ſhe may be more eaſy of perſuaſion, muſt be 
VAR told 
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told the whole affair, and they will forbid 
your parting with their preſents.— I n 
will take the buſineſs on me. 

Edvard. No, no; ſiſter; if you love 
me T . 

Veronica. You. are determined to be pil- 
laged. Be it ſo, then. I have no objection 
in the leaſt, ſince I ſhall not be the loſer by 
it: on the other hand, I ſhall enjoy the op- 

portunity of laughing at your coſt. And 
yet, on ſecond thoughts, I will run and tell 


4 papa, if it. be only to obtain you a good 
ſcolding, ſince you will not follow my ad- 
1 e. 


| Edward. But, ſiſter — hear me! Pray 


come back a little! What! you won't? — 
You cannot imagine how much you will 
diſpleaſe me! (Ile follows and endeavours to 
bring her back, but ſt e refuſes.) 
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| Eiward, (return after a rte minutcs : 
1 abſence.) I could not poſſibly prevail upon 
; her to come back-; but ſhe would go and is 5 


5 tell 
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tell papa.— In fact, ſhe is in the right. If 
my papa and aunt forbid me, I keep every 
thing, and do not break my word. I won- 
der that this idea did not ſooner ſtrike me. 
It is indeed unjuſt in fome degree; and 
there is a voice within me that condemns 
it. I ſhould not have entered into this 
agreement, without thinking of each ſepa- 
rate circumſtance, and guarding properly 
againſt them. I with Archibald were but 
here, to fix me one way or another. I am 
at a loſs for his counſel. When he comes, 
I hope it will be alone. Ah! here he is; 
and as 1 withed to have it, no one is with 
him. 


Edward, Archilald. 


Archibald. Charles will very ſoon be 
here. He is gone to aſk his father's leave 
to come. Be of courage, dear Edward; nor 
let Charles ſuſpect that theſe play-things are 
of any value to you. I begin to think he 
docs not deal with you upon the ſquare in 
this tranſaction. 1 ſpoke to him rather 
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Gully ; ; and by his ant ers, he appeared 


embarraſſed. | | 
Edward. Oh, I am ſure he means to 


trick me; e which, I muſt 


be ſatisfied. 

Archibald. And have you not great cauſe 
for ſatisſaction? You have done your 
duty. | 

Edward. Well, I will try to conquer my 
rcluctance in this point, and put on a good 


face before him; but would any one con- 


ceive what Veronica told me not ten minutes 
ſince? That I ſhould beg papa or aunt to 
lay their orders on me, who would certainly 
forbid my giving any thing away ; and thus 
I ſhould preſerve my Chriſtmas-box and 
reputation? 

Archibald. And your peace of mind ;— 
would you preſerve that likewiſe? 

Edward. No, indeed. I even thought, 
while ſhe was ſpeaking, how diſgraceful 
ſuch an application would be to me. 

Archibald. Why then heſitate a moment 
longer? O, my dcar Edward! let us never 
ſtifle thoſe firſt whiſperings of integrity and 
generoſity that may be heard within us. 


You wil ſoon experience how much inward 
ſatisfac- 
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ſatisfaction flows from liſtening to them. 
Have we any real need of theſe poor gim- 
cracks here, to. make us happy? Oh! when 
you have parted with them, I will be more 


amuſement. If my friendſhip 'is of any 
value to you, be aſſured I ſhall eſteem you 
ten times more, if you conſult your honour 
in this matter. | 

Edward. Yes. I will do fo, dear Archi- 
bald, and be proud of yielding to your 
counſel, as in every other matter, ſo in this 
too. I will follow it, however Veronica 
may perſuade me to do otherwiſe. Theſe 
gim !cracks—as you call them. Out upon 
ſuch childiſhneſſes! for to prove how truly 
l deſpiſe them, look, I will add my two 
remaining ſweet-meat bags to Charles's. 
Theres ey ſhall be mine no longer. 
Archibald. Bravely done, Edward! You 
are like a general who returns in triumph, 
after having won a battle. 

Edward. Always have an eye upon me; 
and if you obſerve 
Archibald. 1 know what you would ſays 
but 8 here comes Charles. 
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SCENE III. 
Edward, Archibald, Charles. 
Charles, ( ſomewhat embarraſſed.) Good 


morrow, dear Edward; I am told you want 


to ſpeak with me. — It grieves me, not- 
withſlanding— | 

Eqward. What grieves you, pray? 

Charles, That my Chriſtmas-box has 
been ſo trifling ; and 

Edward. Oh, never mind it, if that be 
all. 5 | 

Archibald. Edward is but ſo much the 
more pleaſed, that he can compenſate for 
what you want; and I could with that you 
knew with how much pleaſure he fulfils his 
promiſe now ; but he himſelf can tell you 
what he thinks on this occaſion. 

Edward. Yes. What I am now to do, I 
do with all my heart. (He takes Charles by 
the -hand, and brings him to the table.) So 


look; here are all my preſents: we firſt 


halved them pretty nearly; after whach ! 
added ſomething to your ſhare, that you 


might have no reaſon to complain. 
| Ar ch?tald, 


1 


firſt 
ch 1 


Lald. 
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Archibald. Two articles, the microſeope 


and draft-board could not be divided. By 


the terms of your agreement, therefore, 
your friend might have kept them both; but 


he has honourably choſen to give up the 


draft-board ; and OT 1 mw it to 
your ſhare. 

Edward. I am ſorry Charles, that theſd 
china figures could not be divided equally. 
I have kept the Mu/es : but becauſe the 


| Seaſons were leſs valuable, I have added to 
them all the fiſh and counters in this bag, 


which were my own. You may ſtill, how- - 
ever, make choice of which lot you pleaſe. 
Charles. No, no, my friend. I am quite 


content already. 


Edward. But not I. There is beſides all 
this, a cake below, of which the half is 
mine. I make a preſent to you of the 


whole, and run to fetch it. 


Charles, (calling him back. ) No, not now, 
Edward. 


Archibald, ( topping Charles.) Let him, 
let him, Charles.—(To Edward.) Yes, go 
my friend. (Edward goes out.) Well, I am 
ſure, you will own Edward thinks quite 


nobly, ſince you ſee his promiſe is ſo ſacred 
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to him. Any other in his ſituation might 
have been afflicted at the diſadvantage of 
the bargain made between you; but Edward 
goes beyond the agreement, and is happy in 
thus exceeding your expectations. 
Charles, (confuſed.) True: you make me 


bluſh, dear Archibald. And J cannot tell 


how kit 18— 
Archibald. You 1 no need to bluſh, as 
if it were a fault in you, that you received 


no greater preſents from your father. 


Charles, (turning away.) Poor Edward! 
Archibald. Should you pity him, he would 
have reaſon to complain: whereas at preſent 


he has none. It would have been the ſhame 
of tricking you , and nothing elſe, that muſt 


have rendered him unhappy. Look at what 
you have, and be rejoiced, as he is. 


Edward, (coming in with the cake.) Hold; 


here is what I give you: half, as I have 
already ſaid, is over and above the bargain. 
Charles, (putting back the cake with one 
band, and with the other contealing his face.) 


No, Edward; it is too much. 


Edward. Take it, take it, Charles : but 


do not imagine that I am doing thus, 
through ſhame, for having wiſhed to keep 


back 
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back any of my preſents from you. Archi- 


bald, I am ſure, will witneſs for me as to 
that. 

Archibald, (looking Redfaftly af ( barles.) 
That I will; and in the face of the whole 
world. (Charles wipes his eyes.) | 
Edward. But ſure you are crying, Mr. 
Charles? What ails you? 

Charles. Nothing, nothing Only that 
you ſee me here, a pitiful, mean, ſorry 
fellow, and that I have cheated you. 

Edward, You cheated me? that cannot 
be! have we not been acquainted, with each 
And are we not 
both children of good friends and neigh- 
bours ? . 

_ Charles. Yes; and thar very circum- 
ſtance Edward, aggravates my guilt. I do 
not deſerve that you ſhould think ſo gene- 
rouſly of me. (He takes Edward by the hand.) 
It is however in my power to prove that I 
am not totally unworthy of your friendſhip. 

In reality, I have received no playchings, or 
the like, this Chriſtmas from my father, but 
— ſearching his pockets) here are three new 
guineas that I requeſted him to give me in 


weir ſtead. You ſee then, I was only a 


L 4 deceiver, 
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FEAT while you acted towards me with 
ſuch generofity : but I repent, and give you 
up the half. In fact it is your own, but if 
you have any pity in you, pardon me my 
knavery and be ſtill my friend, 

Edward, (embracing bim.) Yes, always 
while I live.—How you rejoice me! Not 
however with your money, as I ſhall not 
take it. 
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SCENE IV. 
Archibald, Charles, Etward, Ve erica. 
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Veronica. Archibald muſt come immedi- 
ately to my papa. 

Archibald. O my dear young lady, can- 
not he ſtay a little? I ſhall loſe the plea- 
ſure— : 

Veronica. Yes—of ſqueezing ſomething 
from my brother! but you have heard the 
meſſage ; ſo come with me. What! you 
would have papa wait for you! (She gets 
d of his hand, and pulls him along.) 

Edward. Siſter ! fiſter! only a few 
minutes. 
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Veronica, 
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Veronica, (mocking him.) Brother! bro- 
ther! No; I will have him with me. {She 
goes out with Archibald. ) 

Edward, (taking hold of Charles's hand.) 
O my dear friend Charles, how I rejoice 
while I am ſpeaking! I could have no 
right to hope for ſuch ſincerity of conduct 
from you. 

Charles. How! When you beſtow upon 
me half your things, without expecting any 
in return from me. | | 

Edward. No; no: you muſt not m 
applaud my generoſity. You cannot ima- 
gine how reluctantly at firſt I parted with 
this half; and had it not been for the exhor- 
tation that Archibald gave me to ſo good a 
work, I ſhould not have kept my word after 
all. 

Charles. And to him I am indebted 
Iikewiſe for the ſatisfaction of not having 
quite completed my unw orthy tricking 
ſcheme. He ſet the baſeneſs of it in ſo full 
a light before me! And when afterward I 
entered here, and found with how much 
generolity you had proceeded in your diſtri- 
bution— 
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Edrvard. In my diſtribution! It is Archi- 
bald that has all the merit of it. I cannot 
tell what happy art he has; but to deprive 
myſelf of what I had beforchand ſo much 
cheriſhed, was a pleaſure to me. Yes, there 
is * in Your ſhare that I added of 
myſelf. 

Charles. But you ſhall _ the whole : : 
for I will have nothing of it, and am happy 


to get rid of ſuch a burthen. I ſhould never 


have preſumed to look you in the face. I 
could not think how much one ſuffers by 
becoming diſhoneſt. 

Edward. And how was 1 tormented alſo? 


But at preſent J experience how much 


pleaſure flows from generofity. All this 1s 
due to Archibald. So neceſitous, and 


- ſo upright ! Sure he could not elaim a re- 


compence for e you. my Chriſtmas- 


boxes? 


Charles. He, my dear Edyard! What 
can cauſe you ſuch a thought ? 
Edward. My ſiſter, in her jealouſy, 
would fain have had me think ſo. 
Charles. Oh, if you had heard how 
handſomely he ſpoke about you, and 


eſpouſed your intereſts in our converſation! 
I had 
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I had need of all my art and cunning to get 
from him what you had received. And; 
therefore, henceforth he ſhall have what he 
has merited ſo well, my friendſhip: and I 
will give him the remaining half of my 


c three guineas. 
Edward. No, no, Charles ; leave me ta 

. recompenſe him as I well know how: and: 
keep your money, with the half that is | 
: yours, of my Chriſtmas-boxes. _ 
1 Charles. What? I keep it? Never. Look 
you; rather let us give him every thing 

that we ſhould have ſhared between us. We 
52 have well deſerved to loſe, and he to have 

It, 


_ Edward. Yes, with all my heart. And 
do you know what you muſt do? We have 
it in our power to pleaſe him very much. 


5 I will order all theſe things upon the table 
to be carried to his mother's ; ſo that he 
. may ſee them there, the firſt time he 5 
home. 
Charles. God good! psd by: the 
fy, bye, he d 
ye, he does not return too ſoon, and in 
terrupt us. 55 
17855 . Edward, I will go fetch the ſervant.” 13 


the mean time pack them up as quick as 
L 6 you 
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have my part therein. 
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I ſhall be back 
( He goes ont.) 

Charles, (alone, filling the baſket.) Oh, 
the good, good Archibald! I cannot help 
thinking with myſelf how happy we ſhall 
make him! and what is more too, I ſhall 
I would not give it 
up for all theſe pretty things. Who could 
have perſuaded me yeſterday, that I ſhould 
enjoy more ſatisfaction in beſtowing on 
another what had been ſo much the object 
of my withes than in keeping it myſelf? 1 
wiſh I were papa, to recompenſe him as he 
merits. Thanks to his perſuaſion, I am 
now convinced that to be juſt gives much 
more happineſs than to poſſeſs great riches. 

Edward, (returning with Clement.) Come 
in, Clement. (He bolts the door.) What we 
want you for is this; to take the baſket 
here before you on your ſhoulder, and con- 


you are able, in the baſket. 


vey it to where Archibald's mother lives, 


for Archibald. 
Clement. Oh, with all my heart, fir; we 
are every one of us fond of that young 
man! 
Edward, (to Charles.) I hope, you have 
almoſt finiſhed, 
Charles. 


the door, till he has paſſed you. 
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Charles. In a moment. I have got in 
every thing except the china figures, which 


I will put at toP, that they may not be 
broke. 


Edward. A good thought; but make 
haſte, for fear of his return. | 

Charles. There, that is the laſt. 

Edward, (to Clement.) Now, Clement, 
you have nothing to do but to carry it this 
moment. Do not loiter by the way, and 
take eſpecial care of breaking any thing. 

Charles. Stay : here 1s the guinea and a 
half-that I ſaid I would give him. I will 


juſt wrap them up, and put them with the 


fiſh and counters. 


Archibald, (at the door without.) Open, 
open: it is Archibald. © 
Edward. Bleſs us! what are we to do? 


(coming towards the door.) A moment, 


friend, and we'll admit you. 

Charles. Hark ye, Clement, here is the 
money: flip it ſome how or other, as you 
go, into the baſket. 

Edward, (to Clement.) He will ſuſpect 
us; ſo take up the baſket, and withdraw 
into a corner of the room, here juſt behind 
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Charles. Yes, cloſe up againſt the wall ; 
And afterwards ſlip out without his ſecing 

Clement. I underſtand you. 

Archibald, (as before.) Well, Edward, am 
I not to be let in? Your papa is coming. 

Edward, (to Charles.) I may open now? 

Charles. Yes, yes; all is done. (The 198 
vant goes behind the door.) | 

Edward, (opening to Archibald, who comes 
in.) J aſk your pardon, my good friend, for 
keeping you ſo long without : but we were 
buſy. (He takes his hand, and places him in 
Fuch a manner, that he cannot fee the es | 
Without turning round.) 

Archibald. Bufy, pray? fas at Wat! 
(He turns and ſees Charles mating figns to 
the ſervant.) Why all theſe ſigns ?=(Per- 
ceiving the ſervant with the baſtet.) Ah, ha! 
hat has Clement got there in the baſket? 
(He goes up to Clement, and en to look 
into. the baſket.) 

Clement, (preventing him.) Softly, fa 
It is a ſecret. : 

Archibald. How ! a ſecret ? 

Clement. You will know what it is when 
you get home. 
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Archibald, keeping him from going out.) 


No: I will know this moment! Is it poſ- 


ſible that I can have gueſſed ! and would 


my dear friends then affront me ſo ? 


Edward. Affront you? It is a poor ac- 
knowledgment with which we pay thoſe 
ſervices that you have fo lately done us. 
(He offers him the baſket.) Yes, dear Archi- 
bald, all theſe things are yours. | 

Charles, (preſenting him the money lite- 


wiſe, which the ſervant has returned him.) 


And this gold alſo. (Archibald puts his hand 
afide. Charles throws the money, thus re- 
Fuſed, into the baſke!, which Edward fill 


offers to Arthibald.) 


Archibald. What are you about ? oye 
never, never. 35 

Edward. I will have it fo, 

Charles. And I entreat it as a favour of 
you. Be my friend, as you have ſhewn 
yourſelf Edward's. 

Clement. If I durſt but at's my prayer to 
that of theſe two gentlemen ! You will oc- 
caſion them more pain than they deſerve to 


ſuffer, by refuſing their requeſt. I wiſh I 
had it in my power to offer you my preſent, 


as they have. It would indeed be little, 
but 
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but come wholly from my heart ; for all 
the family, and every one that Knows us, 
loves you. | 

| Archibald. O, my deareſt Edward! my 
kind Charles! (he embraces them.) and you, 
my good Clement! you draw tears of joy 
and admiration from me; but your gene- 
rous boſoms carry you too far. I have not 


merited what you are doing for me, and 


ſhall therefore never take it. 
Edward. You would wiſh to mortify me 


then? And cruelly refuſe my friendſhip ? 


SCENE the laſt. 
Archibald, Charles, Edward, Clement, Mr. 


Damer. 


Mr. Damer, ( having entered ſome little 
time before unnoticed, and flood ſtill to be a 


witneſs of the converſation; but advancing 


now, as if he had heard nothing.) Well; 


| ſhall I always find you ſparring thus at one 


another ? 
Edward. O papa, let your authority de- 
termine our diſpute; for Archibald treats 
| us 
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us very harſhly. He has made me fairhful 
to my promiſe— | 
Charles. He has brought me to preſerve 
my honour. 
Edward. And now ſcorns us, when we 


' would be grateful. 


Archibald, (throwing himſelf into Mr. 
Damer's arms.) O, my worthy patron ! and 
my ſecond father! ſave me, fave me from 


their generoſity, I was fo happy juſt this 


moment, as to vindicate my conduct from 
the accuſation thrown thereon, and ſhall I 
now belie it? No: I ſhould, in that caſe, 
juſtly be ſuſpected of a mercenary diſpoſi- 
tion. Let them not corrupt me, I beſeech 
you. | 


Mr. Damer, How you charm me, my 


dear children. No, good Archibald, theſe 
their preſents, are a very nothing, when 
compared with ſo much delicacy and diſin- 


tereſtedneſs. I will put an end to ſuch an 


honourable conteſt, (To Charles and Ed- 
ward.) Keep you each your own: I will 


take it on me to evince your grateful na- 
tures. ; "Pg, 


Edward. 0, . of how much plea- 
ſure you deprive my heart ! 
Charles. 


„ 
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Charles. And how you puniſh me; as, 
very likely, my behaviour merits : but you 
are witneſs, on the other hand, to my re- 
pentance. Condelcend then to Prevail on 

Archibald. 

Arebibald, (1 Mr. Damer.) No; for 
heaven's ſake, ſir, do not liſten to him. 

Mr. Damer. I do liſten to him; and w21/ 
have you be compliant upon this occaſion. 
It would look too much like pride, ſhould 
you refuſe him : and beſides, it would be 
cruel to. deprive him of the pleaſure ariſing 
from a generous action. Take this money 
then, and ſend it to your mother, who firſt 
taught you. ſuch a noble way of thinking. 

Archibald. You compel me to accept it, 
fir, and therefore I obey. Oh, how rejoiced 
ſhe will be to have it; but at leaſt, fir, let 
Edward keep his preſents. 

Mr. Damer. Well then, let him; but to 
ſhare chem with his friend. I will buy the 

whole again with theſe three guineas. - 

Archibald. Ah my kind, good benefactor! 
put ſome limits to your generoſity. I do 
not know well what I am doing. So much 
beyond all meaſure is my joy. My poor 
dear mother! it is a long while now ſince 

ſhe 
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ſhe has been ſo rich as I ſhall make her !— 
O, my good, good friends! )He embraces 
Charles, and afterwards Edward, without 
power of ſpeaking to them. ) be 

Mr. Damer. I owe you Nirwiſe the werd 


bald's noble counſels. 
Edward. How can you reward me ſo 


much to my ſatisfaction, papa, as by What 


you have fo lately done for him? | 
Mr. Damer. That is a very nothing. 
Hitherto he has been only the companion 
of your pleaſures, but ſhall henceforth be 
the partner of your ſtudies: Iwill make no 
difference. between you in reſpect to educa- 
hot: 5-5 £0 


IF MEN DO NOT SEE YOU, 
GOD SEES YOU. 

R. Ferguſon was walking in the coun- 
try one fine warm day in harveſt time, 
with his youngeſt ſon Frank. Papa, (ſaid 
Frank, looking wiſtfully towards a garden 
by the ſide of which they were walking,) I 
am 
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Edward, for complying thus with Archi- 
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am very dry.—And I too, my dear, an- 

ſwered Mr. Ferguſon ; but we muſt have 

patience until we go home. ps 
Frank. There is a pear-trce loaded with 


very fine fruit: they are Windſor pears. 
O! with what pleaſure I could cat one 


Mr, Ferg. I do not doubt it; but that 
tree is in a private garden. 

Frank. The hedge is not very thick, and 
here is a hole where I can eaſily get through. 

Mr. Ferg. And what would the owner of 
the garden ſay, if he ſnould be there? 

Frank. Oh! he is not there, I dare ſay, 
and nobody can ſee us. 

Mr. Ferg. You miſtake, child! There is 
one who ſees us, and who would puniſh us, 
and juſtly too, becauſe it would be wicked 
to do what you propoſe. 

Frank. Who is that, papa? 

Ar. Ferg. He who is every where pre- 
ſent, who never loſes ſight of us a moment, 
and who ſees to the very bottom of our 
thoughts ; that is, God. 

Frank. Indeed, papa, it is very true. I 
mall not think of it any more. 

Juſt then a man ſtood up behind the 
hedge, whom they could not ſee before, 

becauſe 
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becauſe he had been fitting down on a 
graſſy ſlope. It was an old man, the owner 
of the garden, who ſpoke thus to Frank : 
« Return thanks to God, my child, that 
your father hindered you from ſtealing into 
my garden, and coming to take what does 
not belong to you. Know, that at the foot 
of each tree there is a trap laid to catch 
thieves, where you would certainly have 
been caught, and perhaps have lamed your- 
ſelf for ever. But ſince, at the firſt word 
of the prudent leſſon given you by your 
father, you have ſhewed a fear of God, and 
no longer inſiſted on the theft that you in- 
tended, I will give you with pleaſure ſome 
of the fruit that you wiſhed to taſte.” At 
theſe words he went up to the fineſt pear- 
tree, ſhook it, and brought back his hat 
full of pears to Frank. | 
Mr. Ferguſon would have taken money 
out of his purſe to pay this civil old man, 
but could not prevail on him to accept any. 
I have had a ſatisfaction, fir, in obliging 
your ſon, which I ſhould loſe were I to be 
paid for it. God alone repays ſuch actions.“ 
Mr. Ferguſon ſhook hands with him over 
the hedge, and Frank thanked him too in a 


very 
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very manly manner; but he ſhewed a ſtill 
more lively gratitude in the hearty appetite 


that he appeared to have for the pears, 


which did, indeed, quite run over with 


juice. That is a very good man, ſaid Frank 


to his papa, after he had finiſhed the laſt, 
and they had got a good diſtance from the 
old man. 

Mr. Ferg. Yes, my dear; ad he is ſo, 
no doubt, becauſe his heart is convinced of 
this great truth, that God never fails to re- 


ward good actions, and chaſtiſe evil. 


Frank. Would God have puniſhed me 
then, if I had taken the pears ? 

Mr. Ferg. The good old man told you 
what would have happened to you. God, 
my dear child; orders every thing that paſſes 
upon earth, and directs events ſo as to re- 
ward good people for their virtuous actions, 
and to puniſh the wicked for their crimes. 
I will tell you an adventure which relates to 
this ſubjech, and made ſo ſtrong an impreſ- 
fion on me, when a child, that I ſhall never 
forget it as long as I live. 

Frauk. Dear papa, how happy I am to- 
day ; a . walk, fine pears, — a ey | 
* 

Mr. 


1H 
ite 
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My. Ferg. When I was as little as you; 
and lived at my father's, we had two neigh- 
bour's, the one on the right, the other on 
the left-hand of our houſe: their names 
were Dobſon and Vicars. Mr. Dobſon had 
a ſon called Simon, and Mr. Vicars one alſo 
of the name of Gamaliel. Behind our 


houſe, and thoſe of our neighbours, were 


ſmall gardens, ſeparated at that time only 
by quickſet hedges. Simon, when alone in 
his father's garden, amuſed himfelf with 
throwing ſtones into all the gardens round 


about, never once thinking that he might 
hurt ſomebody. Mr. Dobſon had obſerved 


this, and reprimanded him ſeverely for it, 
threatening to chaſtiſe him if ever he did 
ſo again. But unhappily this child knew 
not, or elſe did not believe, that one ſhould 
not do amiſs, even when alone, becauſe 
God is always near us, and ſces whatever 
we do. One day, when his father was gone 
out, thinking that nobody could ſee him, 
and therefore that he ſhould not be puniſhed, 
he filled his pocket with ſtones, and began 
pelting with them all round him. . Juſt at 
the ſame time, Mr. Vicars was in his garden 
with his ſon Gamaliel. This boy had the 

6 misfortune 
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misfortune to think, as well as Simon, that 
it was enough not to do amiſs before others, 
and that when alone one might do what one 
pleaſed. His father had a gun charged, to 


ſhoot the ſparrows that came picking his 


cherries; and he was ſitting in a ſummer- 
houſe to watch them. At this moment, a 


ſervant came to tell him that a ſtrange gen- 


tleman wanted him in the parlour: he there- 
fore left the gun in the ſummer-houſe, and 
expreſsly forbid Gamaliel to touch it. But 
Gamaliel, when all alone, ſaid to himſelf, 
« ] dont ſee what harm there would be in 
playing with this gun a little!“ and ſaying 
thus, he took it up, and began to excerciſe 
with it like a ſoldier. He handled his arms 
and reſted his firelock, and had a mind to 
try if he could make ready and preſent. 
The muzzle of his gun happened to be 
pointed towards Mr. Dobſon's garden, and 
juſt as he was going to ſhut the left eye, in 
order to take aim, a pebble ſtone, thrown 
by Simon, ſtruck him in that very eye. 
The fright, and the pain together, made 
Gamaliel drop the gun, which went off; 
and, oh! what cries and ſhrieks were im- 
mediately heard in both gardens! Gamalic! 
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had received a blow of a ſtone in the eye, 
and Simon received the whole charge of 
the gun in his leg, Thus the one loſt his 
eye, and the other remained a ne all 
the reſt of his life. 

Frank. Ah! poor Simon! poos Gamas 
liel! how I pity tgnemnmm 

Mr, Ferg, They were, it is _ very 

much to be pitied; but their parents ſtill 
more ſo, for having children ſo diſobedient 
and vicious. After all, it was a real happi- 
neſs for theſe two bad boys to bave mer 
with this accident. 

Frank. How ſo, papa? 155 | 

Mr. Ferg. I will tell you. If God had 
not early puniſhed theſe children, they 
would always have continued in miſchief, 
whenever they found themſelves alone ; 
whereas they experienced, by this warning, 
that whatever bad actions men do not ſee, 
God fees and puniſhes. This was therefore 
a leflon to them to amend themſelves, and 
| they became henceforth prudent and ſedate, 

and ſhunned doing miſchicf, when alone, as 
much as if all the world ſaw them. And this, 
indeed, was the deſign of Providence in thus 
puniſhing them ; for our merciful Creator 
JJ.  M., never 
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never chaſtiſes us but to make us become 
better. x 

Frank. Well, that eye and leg will make 
me take care. I will ſhun what is wrong, 
and do what 1s right, even though I ſee 
nobody near me. 

As he had finiſhed theſe words, they ar- 
rived at their own houſe-door. 


BUTTERFLY! PRETTY BUTTERFLY ! 
UTTERFLY! O pretty butterfly! 


come here, and reſt upon this flower 

that I hold out in my hand. | 

Where would you with to go, you little 
gad- about? Do not you diſcern yon hungry 
bird upon the watch to ſeize you ? he has 
whetted his ſharp beak, and holds it open 
to devour you. Come hither then; he will 
be afraid of me, and not approach you. 

Butterfly ! O pretty butterfly ! come here, 
and reſt upon this flower that I hold out 
in my hand, 

1 will not pull off your poor wings, or 


give you any pain. No, no; I know you 
are 


— 
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are both weak and little, as I am myſelf. 
All my wiſh is, to ſee you nearer. I ſhould 


ke like to view your little head, taper body, 
g, and long wings, ſpotted with a thouſand 
ſce colours. 

Butterfly! O pretty butterfly ! come here, 
ar- and reſt upon this flower that J hold out in 


my hand. 

I will not keep you long. I know, you 
have not many weeks to live. When ſum- 
mer 1s once over, you will die, while I ſhall 
be but ſix years old. 


So, butterfly! ſweet pretty butterfly! 


fy! come here, and reſt upon this flower that 
460 I hold out in my hand. 
You ſhould not loſe a moment of the 
little day, but give your whole life up to plea- 
ngry ſure. It is your buſineſs to be ſipping 
e has conſtantly the fragrance of ſome flower or 
open other, which you may do without danger 


on my hand. 


* 
* 
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HAT a charming evening ! Come, 
Alexis, ſaid Mr. Wilmot to his 
little boy; the ſun is juſt ready to go down. 

How glorious he appears! We may behold 
him now. He does not dazzle us ſo much 
at preſent as he did at noon, when he was 

up ſo very high. How beautiful, too, the 
clouds ſeem round about him! They arc 
of a purple, gold, and ſcarlet colour! But 
bchold how ſwiftly he deſcends ! Already 
only half his orb is viſible. And now he 
is wholly vaniſhed. Farewell ſun; you 
have left us for the preſent till to-morrow 
morning. 
Look, Alexis, towards that quarter of 
the heavens juſt oppoſite to where the ſun 
deſcended. What may that be ſhining ſo 
behind the trees? A fire? No, nothing like 
it, but the moon. How large and red it 
is! One would ſuppoſe it full of blood ! 
This evening it is quite round, or, as they 
fay, full moon. It will not be quite ſo 
round to-morrow evening; leſs ſo the next 
evening ; 
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evening; leſs the evening after; and ſo on, 
decreaſing ſomething every evening, till at 


laſt it will be, in ſome ſort, like a wire 


bent round into a ſemicircle, when a fort- 
night is gone. 

It wilb then be new moon, and from day 
to day you will obſerve it afterward grow 
bigger, and ſeem rounder, till in fourteen 
days more it will be again full moon, and 
riſe, as it does now, behind the trees. 

But pray, papa, inform me, how do both 
the ſun and moon preſerve their ſituations, 
unſupported in the air? I always: fear they 
cannot but fall down upon my head. 

Fear nothing, dear Alexis: there is no 
danger. I will explain the reaſon why, 
when you can underſtand the matter; ſo at 


preſent.only liſten while I mention how the: 


ſun and moon addreſs you. 

To begin then with the ſun : he te as 
follows: I am King of day. I riſe, or 
make my firſt appearance in the Faſt; and 
what they call Aurora, or the dawn, pre- 
cedes me, that mankind may know of my 
approach. I tap ſoon after at your window 
with a golden beam of light, to warn you 
of my preſence. Riſe, I ſay, riſe lazy- 
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boots. I never ſhine that men may lie a 
bed and ſnore. I ſhine that they may 
wake, get up, and go to work. 

I am the mighty traveller; and I run, 
rejoicing like a giant, quite acroſs the hea- 
vens, without ever ſtopping ; for at no time 
am I weary, 

I have a crown of glorious radiance on 
my head. I ſhed this radiance round about 
me to a vaſt extent, and even over half the 
univerſe. Wherever I am preſent, all. things 
are beautiful and bright. z 

I give heat too, as well as light, It is I 
who ripen with my beams the fruit in gar- 
dens, and the corn that grows in fields, If 
I ſhould ceaſe a moment to aſſiſt the courſe 
of nature, nothing then could grow, and 
famiſhed men would die of deſpair, in al! 
the horrors of that darkneſs which you 
yourſelf dread ſo much. 

J am higher than the hills and clouds. 
I ſhould but need to come down a little 


towards the earth, and my devouring flame 


would burn it up as ſoon as you have ſeen 
the ſtraw conſumed which men toſs in bun- 
dles into a furnace. 

What 
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What a length of time has paſſed ſince 


firſt I gladdened the whole univerſe? A- 


lexis, you were hardly in the world fix years 
ago, but I was, I was in it when your dear 
papa was born, and many thouſand years 
before; and I am not grown old yet, 

At times I lay aſide my crown of radi- 


ance, and ſurround my head with filver 


clouds, kx is not ſo difficult to view me 
then; but when 1 diſſipate thoſe clouds 


about me, and burſt forth in all my noon- 


day ſplendor, you. could never bear the 
blaze: ſhould you attempt to bear it, I 
ſhould blind you. There is but one living 
creature that can look at me, and that liv- 
ing creature is the cagle, whom the birds 
confeſs their monarch. He can contem- 
plate my glory with a ſteady eye wide open, 


While he views me. 


This ſame eagle, darting from the ſum- 


mit of ſome elevated mountain, ſhapes his 


progreſs towards. me with a towering wing, 
and ſoon is loſt amid my beams, through 
which he darts to pay me homage every 
minute of the day. The lark, ſuſpended 
in the air a great deal lower, ſings, while 1 
am riſing, his beſt ſong, and wakes the 
M * : | other 
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other birds that, ſlumber in ten thouſand 
trees. The cock, remaining on the ground, 
proclaims the time of my return to mortals 
with a piercing voice. But, on the other 
hand, the bat and owl avoid my preſence : 
they fly from me with a plaintive cry, and 
haſten to take refuge in the ruins of thoſe 
towers which I once ſaw proudly riſing, 
domineering afterward for many ages over 
ſpacious countries, and then ſinking with 
the burthen of old age. 3 

My empire is not limited, like that of 
earthly monarchs, to a corner of the world. 
The univerſe at large is my dominion; and 
beſides, I am the moſt illuſtrious object 
that was ever gazed at. 

But the moon ſays, in the next place, 
with a voice not half ſo much exalted as 
the ſun's, I am the queen of night. I ſend 
my ſilver beams to give you light, as often 
as the ſun withdraws at t evening from the 
world. 

Vou may keep looking at me without 
danger; for I am never ſo reſplendent as 
to dazzle the ſpectator, much leſs do I 
burn. Iam ſo good-natured that I let poor 

| glow- 
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glow- worms blaze among the hedges, which 
the ſun, unpitying as he is, will not. 

The ſtars ſhine round about me ; but I 
myſelf am far more luminous than any ſtar: 
nay, all the ſtars together give not ſo much 
light as I do: and I ſeem among their mul- 
titude as if I were a fair round pearl, ſur-- 
rounded by ten thouſand little diamonds. 

When you lie aſleep, I dart a beam of 
ſilver brightneſs through your curtains ; and 
my words are, Sleep on, little friend, in 
ſafety. You are tired. I will not diſturb. 
your. ſlumber. 

You: have heard the n She 
ſings for me, who ſings much better than 
all other birds. She perches on a ſpray, 
and fills. the foreſt with her muſic, no leſs: 
ſweet and gentle than my brightneſs, while 
the dew deſcends on every flower, and all: 
is calm. and ſilent in my empire. 
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THE GREYHOUND AND THE RING. 


A DRAMA, in Two Acts. 


CHARACTERS. 


Ef 


MR. CarverrTt. 


* 


SERINA, his Daughter. 
EusrAck, his Son. 
LIONEL 8 

0 Friends to Euſtace. 
Rurus, 5 | 


SCENE, An apartment in Mr. Calvert's houſe. 


. 
SCENE I. 
Serina (alone.) 


* my poor little Diana ! I ſhall never 
be able to ſit at work without you. 
It was here, on this little cuſhion, that you 
lay down beſide me, while I was at my 
needle. How joyful and pleaſed were we 
both when you awoke! You would run, 
ſhaking your tail, under the ſofa, and 
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under the chairs and tables, and then jump 
from one to the other. How happy did 
you appear when I took you in my lap! 
How you would lick my hands. and face, 
and play with me! Oh! how ſorry ſhall 1 
be if I never ſee you again! I ſhould never 
have loſt you myſelf; but that careleſs— |. 


SCENK M 
Serina, Enflace. 


Euſtace, (overbearing theſe laſt words.) I 
fee, my name 1s called in queſtion. 

Serina. Ay, whoſe elſe ſhould it be? If 
you had not been fo poſitive in taking her 
out with you yeſterday, ſhe would not have 
been loſt. 

Euſtace. That is true, and I am as ſorry 
for it as you are: but what can I do now? 

Serina. Did I not beg of you to leave her 
at home? but you could not go a ſtep with- 
out having her at your heels. 

Euftace, I own it. I was fo leaſed whey 
ſne was along with me, to ſce her walk 
ſometimes before me, and ſometimes be- 
hind me, Then ſhe would run from me as 
| M 6 1 
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if I was purſuing her, and come back again 
at full ſpeed, and jump up about me fo 
playful. 

Serina. Then you ſhould have taken 
better care of her. 

Euſtace. Yes, I ſhould ſo. But as ſhe 
uſed to go away from me, and come back 
of herſelf without any occaſion for my 
calling her, I thought 

Serina. You thought? —you have never 
the leaſt miſtruſt of any thing ; and by that 
poor Diana was loſt. 

Euftace. J promiſe you, er the next 
time 

Herdes. Ves, another time 8 we have 
nothing to loſe. I could not ſleep a quarter 
of an hour together all laſt night. I thought 
I heard her whining to me at a diſtance, 


and that I ran to the ſide from which her 


cries ſeemed to come. Then I awoke, and 


found myſelf alone. Poor thing! ſhe, I 


dare ſay, is as dull too, for her part. 
Euſtace. Dear ſiſter, it makes me doubly 
unhappy to ſee you grieve ſo. I would 


give all that I am worth in the world to 
Ie her again. 


Se rina. 
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Serina. Now you make me grieve ſtill 
more. Why, don't you know at leaſt where 
you miſſed her? One might enquire A | 
all the neighbours thereabouts. 

Euſtace. I'd lay a wager ſhe followed me 
into this ſtreet, and almoft as far as our 
own houſe too. But as ſhe runs up into 
every court ſmelling about, ſomebody muſt 
have ſhut their door upon her, and kept 
er her in. 
lat Serina. Yes, I dare ſay it was ſo ;- other=- 
wiſe ſhe would have come back to her 


xt lodging. She knows the way to it well: 
enough. 
ve Euſtace. Lionel was along with me, and 
ter declared to me that he ſaw her but the mo- 
cht ment before we miſſed her. And it was 
ce, his fault; for he was playing ſuch comical 
ner tricks as we walked along, that I forgot 
nd Diana juſt then. 
BS | Serina. Well, he ſhould have helped you 
at leaſt to look for her. 
bly Euſtace. So he did all yeſterday evening, 
ald and to-day again very early. We went into 
to all the ſtreets and lanes round about, and 
ſearched every court and market near us. 
ina. We enquired, in ſhort, among all our ac- 


quaintances, 
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quaintances, but could hear nothing of her. 
Indeed, ſiſter, I am aſhamed to look you 
in the face. I know you muſt be angry 
with me. 

Serina, (taking him by the hand.) No, I 
am not angry now. You did not mean to 
diſoblige me; and beſides, you are ſo ſorry 
yourſelf! But who is this coming up ſtairs? 
Go and ſee. 
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SCENE II. 


Serina, Euſtace, Lionel. 
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Lionel, (opening the door.) It is I, it is I, 
Euſtace. Good morning to you, Miſs Se- 
Tina. 

Serina. Good morning, Maſter Lionel. 

Lionel. J have got a ſcent of Diana, and 
I hope pretty foon— — 

Serina. What ? to find her again? 

Lionel. I'll tell you. You know that old 
woman that, lives at the corner of the ſtreet, 
and ſells cakes and garden ſtuff ? | 

Serina. What? has ſhe my little dog? 
Lionel. No, no; ſhe is a very honeſt 
woman, and a good friend of mine. You 

Know, 
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know, Euſtace, that Diana too wanted, 


t'other day, to ſcrape acquaintance with 
her, ſtanding up with her paws upon the 
counter, and ſmelling at the biſcuits. 
Euſtace. O yes; but her little fond tricks 
would not do there, for the old woman 
gave her a great ſtroke on the noſe with her 


glove. 


Serina. Oh! that is nothing. Well, 
Maſter Lionel ? 

Lionel. Well, juſt now I went to her ſhop 
to buy ſome cakes, and was telling her of 
our loſs. What, ſays ſhe, that little cur 
dog ? | 

Selina. Cur dog, Maſter Lionel? Don't 
call my pretty Diana ſo. I would rather 
not hear you talk of her at all, 

Lionel. Nay, I only tell you her own 
words. That little cur dog, ſays ſhe, that 
belongs to that pretty young gentleman, 
your acquaintance ? Yes, ſaid I, the ſame. 
Well, you know another little maſter that 
lives here below, at the large houſe with 
the balcony? It was he that coaxed her 
away. 

Euſtace. How? could ſhe mean Rufus? 
Lion2ls 
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lowing us, and offered her a bit of cake; 
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Lionel. Don't you remember that he was 
at the old woman's: ſhop yeſterday as we 
paſſed, and pretended not to ſee us; for fear 
of being obliged to offer. us ſome of his 
walnuts? 

Euftace. That is very true. 
now. 

Lionel. Well, * we had paſt der. houſe 
a little way, he called Diana as ſhe. was fol- 


1 * it 


and while the poor thing was bufy feaſting 
herſelf, he ſnatched her up in his arms and 
carried her home. The good woman told 
me the whole trick. 
Serina., An ill- natured creature! well, 
however, we know where ſhe is. Brother; 
you had better go to him without any more 
ado. 
Lionel. Jam greatly afraid that he would 
not find her there. Rufus has taken her 
only to ſell her, as he does his books, and 
whatever elſe. he can purloin at his father's. 
He is capable of any thing. Why, we 
were playing at marbles t'other day, and he 
cheated. 
Euſtace. Ay? is. that his way? III run to 
him this moment. 
Tack 
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Lionel. You will not find him at home. 
I have juſt been there, and he was out. 
Serina. Perhaps he bid them * that he 
was not at home. 

Lionel. No; I went up to his room, and 
I told the maid that I wanted him to come 
and play at marbles, and that I would wait 
for him at your houſe. 

Serina. He will never have the face to 
ſhew himſelf 11 if he has really taken 
Diana. 

Lionel. O! you 1 not know his aſſur- 
ance. He would come here on purpoſe, 
that you might not ſuſpect him; but ÞlI 
convict him before you. 
Serina. We muſt go cunningly to werk 
and queſtion him lily, to make him diſcover 
the ſecret. 

Lionel. I'll tell you. All the cunning 
required is to tell him at the firſt word that 
he is a rogue and a thief. | 

Euſtace. No, no, my dear Lionel, that 
would only bring on a quarrel, and my papa 
would not have any here. Mild words, 
perhaps, will touch him better than re- 
proaches or violence. 
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Serina, Perhaps too he does not know 
that the little greyhound is ours. 

Lionel. Not know! does not he ſee her 
along with your brother every day? he has 
played with her a hundred times, and ſtole 
her yeſterday to ſell her. That is juſt his 
character, | 


Eauftace, Hiſt! 1 * comes. 


SCENE I)» 


Serina, Euftace, Lionel, Rufus. 


' Rufus, They told me at home, Lionel, 
that you wanted me to play at marbles, 
Come, I am ready, Ah! Euſtace, how do 
Your humble ſervant, mifs Serina, 

Serina. You are going to your diverſion, 
maſter Rufus. Nothing gives you uncaſi- 
neſs ; but we are all in trouble here. 

Rufus. What is the matter then? 

Serina. We have loſt our pretty little 
greyhound. 

Rufus. Dear! that is a pity! ſhe was a 
pretty tittle creature, indeed. Her body ſo 
handſome ; a grey with black ſpots here and 


there, | and her breaſt and forefeet and tail 
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all white, She is worth two guineas, if ſhe 


is worth a farthing. 

Serina. You know her ſo well! could not 
you help us to find her again ? 

Rufus. Do you take me for a dog-keeper? 
or am I obliged to look after yours? 

Eilſtace. My ſiſter did not mean 1 to affront 
you, Rufus, 

 Serina, Oh dear! no. It was only a 
civil queſtion, As you live in our neigh. 
bourhood, and ſhe was loſt not far off, I 


thought that you might have been able to 
give ſome account of her. 


Lionel, Certainly, you could not apply to 
a better perſon. 


Rufus. What do you mean by 420 
Maſter Lionel? 

Lionel. What is beſt known to yourſelf; 
though I am perfectly acquainted too with 
the whole affair. 8 


Rufus. If it were not out of reſpect to 
your ſiſter 


Lionel. You ſhould thank her yourſelf, 
that I do not chaſtiſe you for your * 


dence, 


Euſtace, (taking Lionel aſide.) Sofily, my 


dear Lionel, or we _ lofe the greyhound. 


Serina. 
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Serina. If, as you ſay, you have ſome re- 
gard for me, Maſter Rufus, be ſo good as 
to hear me attentively, and anſwer me, yes 
or no. 

Lionel. And without ſhuffling. 

Serina. Have not you our greyhound ? or 
don't you know where ſhe 18? 

Rufus, (confuſed.) 1? I your greyhound? 

Lionel. Do you ſtammer at the queſtion? 
you have her. And I know the whole ſtory 
too. You took her treacherouſly, coaxing 
her with a bit of cake. 5 

Rufus. Who told you ſo? 

Lionel. One that ſaw you do it. 

Serina. I aſk it as a favour of you, Maſter 
Rufus, to tell. me is that true or falſe? 

Rufus. And ſuppoſe I did give your dog 
a bit of cake, or. that I took her up a mo- 
ment to play with her, is that a reaſon that 
I ſhould have her, or know what. is become 
of her? 

Serina. We do not ſay it is. We only 
aſk you if you know where ſhe is juſt now. 

Euſtace. Or if you did not keep her at 
your houſe laſt night out of a frolick, to 
frighten us alittle, and afterwards to give 
us the pleaſure of a ſurpriſe? 

| Rufus. 


ra 
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Rufus. What, do you take « our houſe for 


à dog-kennel? 


Lionel, He muſt have a vaſt deal of af. 


{ſurance! 


Rufus. T have nothing to ſay to you. You 
may be counſellor for greyhounds as long as 
you will, I won't be examined by you. 

Lionel. Becauſe J have confounded you. 

Serina., Softly, Maſter Lionel, you muſt 
be miſtaken. I cannot ſuſpect Maſter 
Rufus of ſo much meanneſs as to keep our 


dog if he had found it. 


Euſtace. If he had loſt any thing, and I 
could give him an account of it, 1 would 
do it with pleaſure, So he need not be 
angry at our queſtions. _ 

Rufus. I am very angry at them, and I 
will make a complaint of it to your father. 

Lionel. You had better come to the cake- 
woman's houſe; I will go along with you. 

Rufus. It is very pretty of you, to believe 
ſuch a prating goſſip before me. 

;-. Lionel, Such goſlips, however, have eyes 
and cars, and, as far as honeſty is concern 
ed, I ſhould truſt them ſooner than you. 

Rufus. I won't put up with this affront, 
and you ſhall pay for it. (He goes out.) 
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S VF, 
Serina, Euſtace, Lionel. 


Lionel. What an impudent liar! I would 


lay my life that he has the dog. Did not 


you fee how he was confounded when I told 
him flatly that he had her ? 
Serina. I cannot believe it yet, and in- 


deed it would be quite too ſcandalous. 


Lionel. You cannot beheve it, miſs, be- 
cauſe your own heart 1s fo good; for my part 
1 can believe any thing of him. | | 

Serina. I muſt own, however, that it was 
very rude not to anſwer our queſtions 
civilly. 

Lionel. If you had not been here, miſs, I 
would have tweaked him by the ears a little. 

Eilſtace. Poo, Lionel, he is taller than 
you by the head. 

Lionel. If he was twice as tall, I'll wager 
he is a coward. Did not you obſerve that 
he grew more impudent as we were more 
civil? and the harder I puſhed him, the 
quieter he became. But I'll go and follow 
him and take Diana from him, wherever he 
has put her. 


Serina. 
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Serina. Your pains will be to no purpoſe, 
maſter Lionel. Once more, I cannot be- 
lieve it. He lives too near us, to 2 
hide ſuch a theft from us. 

Euſtace. J hope he may not go and kill 
her, for fear of being found out in a lie. 

Lionel. No, my friend, he won't Kill her. 
He keeps her for ſale. 


Serina. O heavens! what an opinion you 
have of him! 


Lionel. It is ſuch as he n and I'll 
go and convince you of it. 


SCENT TL 
Serina, Euftace. 


Euſtace. Lionel is too hot. He makes a 
terrible quarrel out of the ſmalleſt difference. 
If they muſt wrangle, I am glad at leaſt 
that it is not here. N 

Serina. For then papa would give us a 
fine leſſon. Lionel, I believe, is willing to 
ſerve us; but I am ſorry that he ſeems to 
ſeek his own revenge more than our ad- 


vantage. 


Euſtace. He deſires no better than to be 
in every quarrel, and he has done 1 us more 


harm 
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harm than good. If Rufus really ſtole 
Diana, he would return her to me ſooner 
for good words than for threats. But here 
comes papa. 


SCENE VIL 


Mr. Calvert, Serina, Euſtace. 


Mr. Calv. What have you done to Rufus ? 
He came to me as I was in my room, and 
ſeemed quite rufled. He complains of 
you very much, but particularly of Lionel, 
and ſays that you accuſe him of ſtcaling 


Diana. Is ſhe loſt? 


Euſtace. Oh! yes, papa. I did not like 
to tell you, becauſe I hoped every moment 
to find her again. She went aſtray from 
me yeſterday evening, 

Serina. Ah! you cannot imagine how 
ſorry I am for her, I cricd the beſt part of 
laſt night, when I awoke and miſſed her 
from my ſide. | 

Mr, Calv. Luckily, it is but a dog. 
Loſſes of much more conſequence happen 
every day in the world, and we ſhould carly 
accuſtom ourſelves to bear with them. But 


vou, 
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you, (to Euſtace) why did not you take care 
of her? 

Euſtace. You are very right, papa. It 
was my fault. I ſhould have left her at 
home, or elſe not have loſt fight of her, 
ſince I took her in my charge. And I am 
ſorry for it eſpecially, on account of my 
ſiſter, becauſe Diana was hers more than 


mine. 
us? Serina. I cannot be angry with my bro- 
ind ther for it. I have ſometimes vexed him 
of | without intention, and he has excuſed me. 
nel, Mr. Calv. Kiſs me, my dear child; I 
ling love to ſee you bear a misfortune with cou- 
rage; but I am ſtill better pleaſed to fee 
like you, in the midſt of your grief, not the leaſt 
dent provoked againſt him that occaſioned it. 
rom Serina. My poor brother is ſufficiently 
puniſhed for his negligence, for he was as 
how fond of Diana as I. She was all his amuſe- 
rt of ment; and he grieves, beſides, that he was 
her the occaſion of my uneaſineſs. 

Mr. Calv. Always preſerve theſe d 
dog. ments, my dear children, one towards the 
ppen other, and indeed towards all your fellow- 
carly creatures, for they are of the ſame family. 
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I know many perſons who, for ſuch a trifle, 
would have turned away an honeſt ſervant. 

Serina. Oh! heaven forbid! Prefer a dog 
to a ſervant? A creature without reaſon 
to a perſon of our own kind? 

Mr. Calv. Why do not all men make 
that difference as well as you, my dear 
child? We ſhould not then know thoſe 
who would rather ſee a poor child ſuffer 
hunger or thirſt than a favourite dog; who 
ſhed tears at the indiſpoſition of a ſpaniel, 


and look without pity on the lot of an un- 


happy orphan abandoned by all the world. 

Serina. O papa! is it poſſible? 

Mr. Calv. In return for the ſentiment 
which draws that generous ſigh from your 
breaſt, I promiſe you, my dear, a grey- 
hound as handſome as the one that you have 
loſt, if you are not lucky enough to find her 
again. | 

Serina. No, papa, I thank you. I have 
ſuffered too much from the loſs of Diana. 
If ſhe does not come back, Iwill never 
have another. I will not run the riſque of 
grieving ſo again. ; | 

Mi. Calo. You carry things too far, my 
dear Serina. In that caſe we muſt reſign 

y all 


* 
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all the moſt agreeable pleaſures of life. Ve 


ſhould be afraid to love a friend, beca 
death or abſence might one day ſeparate us 


from him. If you compare the pleaſure 


which Diana's playful fondneſs has afforded 
you ever ſince ſhe was born, to the ſhort 
uneaſineſs that her loſs occaſions to you 


now, the firſt you will find exceeds the 


ſecond by a great deal. Nothing is more 
natural than to be fond of a pretty little 


creature, like Diana; and indeed, it would 


be a mark of ingratitude in you— 

Serina. Yes, if I did not think of her 
now, becauſe ſhe is not here to play about 
me 9 5 | 

Mr. Calv. What comforts me a little in 
this misfortune is, that from this you will 
be better enabled to bear, perhaps, a 


greater. Every thing that we poſſeſs upon 


earth may ſlip from our hands with the ſame 
readineſs, and it is wiſe to accuſtom our- 
ſelves early to the moſt ſevere loſſes. But, 
with regard to our firſt ſubje& of conver- 
ſation, you have treated Rufus ill, it ſeems. 

Serina. Not we, papa; we ſpoke to him 
very mildly. It was Lionel that touched 
kim cloſe a little, 
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Mr. Calv. And what did he fay in 
anſwer ? | 

Euſtace. He defended himſelf but lamely. 
Indeed he was quite out of countenance at 
the firſt queſtion. 

Serina. But now I will aſk you, papa, do 
you think that he could have the aſſurance 
to deny it, if he had really taken my grey- 
hound ? SE - 

Mr. Calv. I can ſay nothing as to that; 
but, I ſhould think, his confuſion could not 
come from a very clear conſcience. How- 
ever, that we may have no reproach to make 
to ourſelves, concerning Diana, we muſt 
advertiſe her to-morrow in the public 
papers. 

Euſtace. But, papa, if ſhe is really in his 
power, that trouble will be uſeleſs. 

Mr. Calv. No, it cannot be uſeleſs. A 
dog requires to be fed, and is not ſo ſmall 
or fo quiet that it can be hid from every 
body's eyes. There may happen to be 
ſome perſon in his houſe honeſt enough to 
give us information of it. I will not apply 
to his father, I know his rude manners too 
well. Beſides, he is offended with me for 
forbidding you too cloſe an intimacy with 

| his 
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his ſon. We muſt wait to ſee what our 
advertiſement will produce. 

Serina. I ſhould have ſome hopes from 
it, if I were able to promiſe a large reward 
to whoever would bring me back the dog. 
Mr. Calv. I ſhall take care of that. 
Come, Euſtace, into my cloſet; we will 
put down her deſcription, and you ſhall 
take it to the printing- office. 


5 Serina. Oh! what joy it would be for the 
5 poor little creature, and me, to lee each 
3 other once more! 
„ 
a Ac r. 
ic 

SCENE I. 
is 


Euſtace, Serina, 


A Euſtace, (running into the room overjoyed.) 
all Siſter! ſiſter ! 

ry Serina. What is the matter? You ſeem to 
be be in high ſpirits. Is Diana found? 

to Euſtace. Diana? Oh! ſomething much 
ply better. See, (Hewing a ring in a ſmall caſe.) 
too look at what I have found not a * from 

our door. 


N 3 Serina. 
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Serina. Oh! the charming ring! But the 

ſtone that ſhould be in the middle, where 
is that? 
Eꝛuſtace. 1 1 it nad fallen out. See 
nere it is in a paper. Look at this diamond 
in the light. See how it ſparkles! My 
papa's brilliant is not ſo large. 

Serina. I pity him very much that has 
boſt it. . 

Euſtace. It is worſe than to loſe a grey- 

hound. 
FSerina. Oh! I don't know that. My 
little Diana was ſo pretty, and ſo fond of us. 
And then we had her when a puppy. Oh! 
when I think how happy we were to ſee her 
learn new tricks as ſhe grew bigger, and to 
amuſe ourſelves with her play, the fineſt ring 
that ever I could put on my finger would 
not make me half ſo happy. 

Euftace. But with this ring you might 
buy a hundred greyhounds hke her. 

Serina. It ſhould not buy mine, for all 
that. The perſon that loſt the ring has 
others, perhaps, and I had only my poor 
Diana. I am worſe off than he is. 

Euſtace. It muſt belong to a rich man. 
Poor people have not ſuch toys as this. 

* Serina. 


E 
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 Serina. Yet if it was ſome unfortunate 
ſervant that loſt it, in taking it to the jew- 
eller—or if it was the jeweller himſelf; the 


diamond being looſe would make one ſuſpect 


ſo; what a misfortune it would be for the 
poor people! | 

Enftace. You are right, Well, now Tam 
quite out of humour with my prize. We 
muſt aſk papa's advice about it. Oh! this 
is lucky! here he comes. 


SCENE H. 
Mr. Calvert, Enflace, Serina. 


Mr. Calv. Well, will the advertiſement 
for your greyhound be in to-morrow's 
paper? 

Eu ſtace. Papa, I have not been at the 
office yet, Here is what kept me. A ring 
that I have found. (Gives him ihe caſe.) 

Mr. Calv. A very fine diamond, indeed, 

Euſtace. An't it? This is enough to put 


a little dog out of one's head for a moment 


or two, ; 
Mr. Calv. Yes, if it were your own. Do 
you intend to keep it? . 
N 4 Enftace. 
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Enftace. Why, if , makes inquiry 


about it. 


Mr. Calv. Did any 1 ſee you take 
it up? 

Enftace. No, Papa. 

Serina. For my part, I ſhould never reſt 
until I knew who owned it. 

Euſtace. Let the owner ſhew himſelf, and 
certainly the ring {hall not ſtay long in my 
hands. No, that would be as bad as if I 
had ſtolen it. We muſt give every one his 
OWN. 

Mr. Calv. You will not be, perhaps, fo 
well pleaſed then? 

Euftace. Why not, papa? Town, I did 
not think of any thing at firſt but my good 
luck in finding ſuch a jewel. I looked 
upon it as already my property: but my 
ſiſter has given me an idea of the trouble 
that he muſt feel who loſt it. I ſhould be 
much happier in putting an end to his un- 
eafineſs, than in keeping this ring, which 
would make me bluſh every time that 1 


looked at it. 


Serina. There is ſo much pleaſure in 
comforting thoſe who are troubled. For 
that reaſon, I cannot imagine that Rufus or 

| any 
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any other could be ſo ill-natured as to keep 
my Diana, if he knew how ſorry J am for 
her. | 
Mr. Calv. (kiſſing them.) Amiable little 
innocents! My dear children, how I rejoice 
in being your father! Let ſuch generous 
ſentiments continue to ſpring up and gain 
ſtrength in your hearts. They will be the 
foundation of your own happineſs and that 
of your fellow-creatures. 

Serina. You give us the example, papa. 
How ſhould we have other ſentiments? 
ſo Euflace. Oh! I'll go and ſhew my prize 
to every body; and we ſhould advertiſe 
both together in the papers, that we have loſt 
a greyhound and found a ring, 

Mr. Calv. Not ſo faſt, my dear; than are 
precautions to be taken. There might be 
ſome people who would claim the ring, 
without being the owners. 

Serina. Oh! J ſhould be as cunning as 
they. I would aſk them firſt how it was 
made, and I would not give it to any but 
him that told me very particularly. 

Mr. Calv. That way is not the ſureſt, 
neither. A perſon may have ſeen it upon 
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the owner's finger, and come here before 
him to demand it. | | 

Serina. Ah! papa, I fee you know better 
how to manage than we do. 

Mr. Calv. The loſer will think it worth 
while to make every enquiry after ſo valu- 
able an article. So we muſt wait. 

Euſtace. But if they ſhould not think of 
doing ſo? 

Serina. We thought of 3 ſo for 
Diana; certainly others will for a diamond. 

Mr. Calv. Meanwhile I ſhall take care of 
it; and do you be cautious not to ſpeak of 
it to any body. 


SCENE: 1H. 
8 Euſtace, Serina, 


Enftace. It is very ſtupid, for all that, not 
to be able to talk, when one has any thing 
ſo agreeable to tell. I ſhould havẽ been ſo 
happy to ſhew every body my ring! | 

Serina. And why, ſince you neither can, 
nor would keep it? There is no great merit 
in finding any thing valuable in the ftreet. 

Euſtace. 
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Euſtace. That is true; but what I tell 
ou is very true too. 


Serina. People ſay of the ladies, that they 


cannot keep a ſecret. Let us ſee which of 
us two will be moſt diſcreet. 


Euſtace. For fear my ſecret ſhould want to 
eſcape, I will think of nothing but Diana; 
and now I'll go to the printing-office with 
the advertiſement. 

Serina. Go, brother; do not loſe a mo- 
ment. But what does Lionel want with us? 


SCENE I 
Serina, Euſtace, Lionel. 


Lionel, (to Enftace, who is going out.) 
Where are you going, Euſtace? 
Euſtace. I have ſomething particular to 


Euſtace. T have not time for laughing 
now, 


not do. „ 
aging Lionel. Oh! before you go, you muſt 
n ſo liſten to a ſtory that I have to tell you. It | 
will make you die with laughing. Ha, ha, ö 
can, ha, ha! | 
nerit | 
| 


NG Lionel. 
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Lionel. You will laugh in ſpite of your- 
ſelf. Only liſten. We have got full ſatiſ- 
faction. 
 Euflace. Full ſatisfaction? Of whom? 

Lionel. Of Rufus. He has loſt his father's 
ring. Ha, ha, ha, ha! (Euſtace and Ferina 
look at each other with an air of ſurpriſe.) 

Serina. His father's ring? 

Lionel, It is true. He had 1t given to 
him this morning to take to the jeweller's, 
to have the middle diamond ſet in again, 
that had fallen out. (Euſtace jogs Serina ; ſbe 


makes a fign to him lo be ſilent.) He had it 


hen he came here; but as he went away, 
. fluſtered with anger, the caſe of the 
ring muſt have dropt out of his pocket as he 
whiſked along. 
Serina. And have you ſeen him fince he 
loſt it? How does he look? 
Lionel. Frightened out of his wits. 
Ferina. Does his father know it? 
Lionel. There he has drawn himſelf into 
a freſh ſcrape, by telling a great fib. When 
his father aſked him if he had given the ring 
to the jeweller, he anſwered, with the 
greateſt aſſurance, that he had. 
Serina. Unhappy creature! 
= Lionel. 


o 
en 
ng 
the 


nel. 
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Lionel. Why you pity him, do you? 
Euftace. Indeed he is to be pitted. 
Lionel. He? I wiſh you had feen what 


game I made of him. 


Serina. What did you find ſo comical in 
all that? 1 1 
Lionel. How? don't you take the jeſt ? 
To ſee him running from ſhop to ſhop, in- 
quiring about his ring, and plucking every 
one by the ſkirt that paſſed. I ſtuck cloſe 
to him, to enjoy his diftreſs, and at laſt he 
came up to me: © Have not you found it? 


Have you heard nothing of it?” What is 


it to me? ſaid I to him. Am I your ring 
keeper ?—" If you knew what it was 
worth !'”” So much the better for him that 
has found it. And then my father, what 
will he ſay?” Why, he'll talk to you with 
a good ſtick. 
Serina. Fie! maſter Lionel, that was 

very cruel of you. 

Lionel. He had not more feeling for you. 

Euſtace. Should we be ill-natured then, 
even towards thoſe that are fo themſelves ? 

Lionel. Oh! revenge is ſweet, and I 
never have any compaſſion for them that 
offend me. If I had the good luck to find 
his ring, he ſhould not have it fo ſoon. : 
| | Serina. 
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Serina. Would you keep it then? 

Lionel. Oh! no. I would give it to him 
after his father had threſhed him well. 

Euſtace. J ſhould never have thought you 
ſo ill-natured, Lionel. 

Serina. And I cannot believe it, though 
I hear it from his own mouth. You were 
ſo much concerned about my poor grey- 
hound. It ſeems, it was not in earneſt. _ 

Lionel. It was from the bottom of my 
heart. I love thoſe dearly, that I do love ; 
but when I hate any one, I hate him 
heartily. 7 


7 © E N E V. 
er, Wk Lionel, e. 


Lionel. Heh ! there he comes. ( Points at 
bim with bis finger.) Ha, ha, ha, ha! - 

Rufus. Oh! pray now forgive me. I 
have been very bad, to be ſure, but I have 
been full as unfortunate. 1 am puniſhed. 
now, and, well puniſhed too, for 

Lionel. Have Ye, ſtuck up hand- bills 
concerning Jour ring ? 

Rufus... 1 dare not appear before my fa- 
ther, and 1 don- t know where to hide my 
ſelf. | 


Lion 4 4 "2 
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Lionel. T would lay a wager that the ring 
is hanging at Diana's tail. We ſhall find 
them both together. 

Ryfus. J have deſerved your Jeers ; ; but, 
for pity's ſake 
Eufiace. Make yourſelf ls Rufus; your 


ring is here. 


Rufus, (aſtoniſbed.) What, have you * 
You my ring? 

Lionel, (aſide to Serina.) He is no 
game of him: that 1s right. | 

Rufus. But is it really ſo? Oh! on my 
knees I'll But ſtay - you ſhall firſt 
hear how wicked I have been. 


SCENE VL 
Serina, Euſtace, Lionel. | 


Serina, What is the nic of that r 
He is gone off. | 
Euſtace. lam afraid the 1 895 boy has loſt 
his wits. 

Lionel. Vour Joke; for all that, may coſt 
you dear. If he . and fetches his father 
to demand the ring? | 

Euſtace. Do you THOR then that Pp OM 
to N it? Hos 

Lind 
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Lionel. Why, have you actually the ring? 

Enftace. Certainly I have it, otherwiſe I 
ſhould not have ſaid ſo. I picked it up 
cloſe by our door. 

Lionel, Indeed you are too good. He 
does not deſerve to be ſo happy. You ſhould 
have left him a little longer in pain, at 
leaſt. 

Serina. How, Lionel? Does not my bro- 
ther's example move you ? Do you know 
that you loſe ground now very much, in his 
friendſhip and mine ? 


SCENE VII. 
Mr. Calvert, Serina, Euſtace, Lionel. 


Mr. Calv. What is the matter with 
Rufus ? I ſaw him from my window, come 
in here all in tears. 

Serina. The poor boy was half dead. 

Euſtace. It was he who loſt the ring that 
I found. It belongs to his father. 

Mr. Calv. Have you convinced him of 
the mcanneſs of his behaviour towards us ? 

Lionel. Dear fir, no. Diana has not been 
ſo much as mentioned. ly 

Mr. Catv. At leaſt J would have inſiſted 


upon 
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upon his returning her. He ſhould not hear 
of his ring without that. 

Enflase. Ah! papa, my heart would not 
let me be ſo harſh. I ſaw Rufus ſo afflicted. 

Serina. Though I love Diana very well, 
I could not poſſibly think of her juſt then, 
nor of any thing but the grief of that un- 
fortunate boy. 

Mr. Calv. You have both acted gene- 
rouſly, and you are my dear children, my 
beſt friends, all my joy, and all my pride. 
None but baſe ſouls would inſult the diſtreſs 
of an enemy that is fallen. But where is 
Rufus? Why _ not he aſk for the ring as 
he went away? 

Euſtace. He was ſo tranſported with joy, 
that he did not know what he was doing. 
Serina. He ran towards the door, and 
went out as if he were mad. 


Enflace. O! papa, did you but know ho- 


overjoyed I am to ſee you approve my be- 
haviour, and my fifter's ! 
Mr. Calv. Could you believe me inſen- 
ſible to a generous action? 
Euſtace. Becauſe you had forbidden me 
Mr. Calv. I forbad you to ſpeak un- 
guardedly about the ring, but I did not tell 
55 | you 
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you to keep it, when the owner ſhould ap- 


ar. 8 


SCENE VII. 


Mr. Calvert, Serina, Euſtace, Lionel, Rufus 
(having the greyhound under his arm.) 


Serina, (with an exclamation of joy.) Ah! 
Diana! my dear Diana! (She runs io ber, 
takes her up in her arms, and careſſes her.) 

Rufus. You fee how much I was to. 


blame, and how: little I deſerved your gene- 


roſity. Can you pardon me this fraud, and 
my unworthy behaviour? (Perceiving Mr. 
Calvert.) Oh! fir, how bad I muſt appear 
in your eyes! 

Mr. Calv. A perſon is no longer ſo when 
he acknowledges his fault, and endeavours, 
as you do, to repair it. Here is your 
father's ring. 

Rufus, I am aſhamed and forry to have 
offended ſo excellent friends. What differ- 
ence between them and me! How wicked 
I am, and how generous are they ! 

Serina. It is only a little prank of yours, 
Maſter Rufus, and you would not have let 


the day paſs without returning Diana to me. 


Rufus. 
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Rufus. You think too well of me. I had 
hid her up in the garret, and 

Mr. Calv. We don't wiſh to know any 
more. It is ſufficient that you are ſorry for 
what you have done. You now ſee your- 


ſelf, that bad actions make God and man our 


enemies, and are always diſcovered ſooner 
or later. I ſhould take the liberty too of 
propoling to you as a model, the behaviour 
of my children, generous little creatures ! 


How ſhould I thank heaven for ſending me 


ſuch a gift! You ſee, the moſt noble and 
certain revenge is that of doing kindneſſes, 
and that nothing is more worthy of a great 
ſpirit, than to rey ill-nature with good 


| offices. 


Rufus. Oh! I feel that now myſelf with 
the moſt lively ſorrow. (To Euſtace and 
9c71444.) Will you ever forgive: me! 

Luftace, (taking his hand.) Les, trom this 
moment, and fincerely. 

Serina. I have my Diana once more, and 
all is forgot. 


Rufus, (to Lionel.) We ſhould be un- 


worthy of this pattern if we did not fol- 


low it. 


Lionel. J am as much aſhamed as you, 
and this leſſon ſhall not be loſt on me. 


RUfUsS. 
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Rufus. I have juſt confeſſed all to my 
father. In proportion as he was angry with 
me, he was touched with your generoſity. 
He requeſts permiſſion to come in about an 
if hour hence, to thank you, and to beg your 
1 acceptance of a ſmall token of his grati- 
. tude. : 

| Mr. Calv. No, there is no occaſion for 
any preſents. For doing well, my children 

deſire no reward but from themſelves. Be- 

ſides, reftoring a perſon his property is no 

more than a ſtrict duty. 
bi Euftace. How pleaſing to perform that 

Wl duty ! I have gained a friend for my whole 

4 life; have not I, Rufus? 

Rufus. If I could be worthy of that ho- 
nour. I ſhall do _—_ thing in my power 
to be ſo. 

Lionel. Do not exclude me from your 
friendſhip. I was no better than Rufus ; 
Il - but I have juſt now felt in how noble a way 
| the generous can take revenge. 

. Serina, (careſſing the greybound.) Ah! 
„ little runaway ! this will teach you another 
time to ſtray from your maſters : you have 
| paſſed a night in priſon for it. Offer to do 
ſo again, and you'll ſee Well, what would 
be 
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be the couſequence? Ah! no, whatever you 
do, I find I ſhall always be fond of you. 


all. 


_— 


THE ALPS. 


HE ſun was riſing in the heavens. 
The dew drops, which are ſeen on 
every leaf ſo early in the morning, glittered 
- with the colours of the rainbow; and the 


> **Y 


0 ſhadows of the trees were ſhortening on the 
95 ground, when Damon, holding his ſon, a 
at grown-up lad, by the hand, came out, and 
le ſat down on his garden terrace, to enjoy 
the freſhneſs of the morning. 
o- Deareſt father, ſaid the ſon, pray wake 
er me always at this hour; for I am charmed 
with contemplating ſuch a ſcene as I now 
ur ſce all round me! How delightful the 
IS 3 whole proſpect ! But perhaps it would be 
ray more ſo, were it not confined by yonder | 
mountains, which lift up their ſnowy tops | 
ch! ſo high, that any one would ſuppoſe them : 
her to prop the clouds above them. | | 
avec I do not think as you do, faid the father. | 
do Thoſe ſame mountains leave us ſpace | 


2uld enough, and that made up of fields and 
meadows, 
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meadows, to contemplate ; and by thus 
confining, as you ſay, the proſpect, help 
to vary it; and more particularly fo at 
evening, when the ſun ſtill tips them with 


a thouſand ſtreaks of gold, even after the 


whole level plain is dark. 

When we ſhall once have viſited thoſe 
mountains, and conſidered its inhabitants, 
you will be pleaſed with contemplating on 
them, I am certain, ſince they cannot but 
ſuggeſt agreeable ſenſations. 

How can men, ſaid the youth, be fond 


of living on ſuch mountains, covered as 


they are with ſnow ? 

They do not live there, ſaid Damon; you 
will ſeek in vain to find inhabitants upon 
the heights: it is at the bottom of the 
mountains that they are ſituated. There 
are charming vallies ſtretched among them; 
but before the traveller can obtain them, 
he diſcerns no proſpect fave that of barren 
rocks. This proſpe&t being paſſed, he 
comes to wide extended carpets of the 


greeneſt ſod; he breathes an air embalmed 


on all ſides by ten thouſand odoriferous 
flowers that grow there; and his ear 1s 


5 Ir any 


pleaſingly affected by the murmurs of as 


. 
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many ſtreams deſcending from the ſummit 
of the hills. The ſun, by ſhining on them 
with his noon day radiance, makes them 
put on the appearance of the brighteſt ſilver. 
And amongſt them, ſome, precipitated from 
a rock, re- echo when they reach the bot- 
tom, and here riſe in clouds, as one may 
ſay, of duſt, that yield a trembling kind of 
light. Their paſſage is diſtinguiſhed by a 


multitude of charming flowers which bloſ- 


ſom on the margin ; and the flowers, whoſe 
ſtalks wave to and fro, obedient to. the 


breeze that agitates them, and the waters. 


that flow in among them, heighten the de- 


lightful proſpect. 


Spring is very late, and harveſt very 


early, in this region ; whence it happens 


that the ground brings forth no other ſort 
of grain than what is ſowed ſome little 
while before the ſummer, and grows ripe 
betimes in autumn : hence, too, it comes 
that the fields are ſhaded by no other trees 
than thoſe producing cherries, plums, and 
other early fruit. Here and there the tra- 
veller meets with hamlets ; and the houſes 


being made of wood, are ſo much black- 


ened Fs the ſun, as to afford a very ſtriking 
contraſt 
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contraſt with the ſmiling verdure of the 
little orchards that ſurround them. 
In thoſe hamlets live many innocent and 


happy families, which, for the ſpace of five 


or ſix months, are almoſt buried under 


ſnow. As long as that fad ſeaſon laſts, they 


take the greateſt care 1maginable of their 
little flocks ; at times they viſit one another, 
ſpin the flax which they have gathered be- 


forehand, and make different articles of 


furniture in wood, which they either uſe 


themſelves, or arc ſure to ſell for money to 


their neighbours. 

As ſoon towards ſummer as the ſun has 
melted that vaſt heap of ſnow which covered 
all their ficlds and habitations, and the river 
that flows through their vallies has com- 
pletely carried off the water with which 
their lands were overflowed, all the men 
begin to cultivate their fields or meadows, 
and the women labour in their gardens. 
During ſummer, the induſtrious waher of 
his family repairs to other diſtricts with the 


produce of his labours, and brings back, in 


barter for them, thoſe conveniencies of life 
which are not to be had for money even in 


his hamlet. ; at 
Many 
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Many travel upon mules, and croſs their 
craggy hills along ſuch paths as have been 
cut through rocks, and thoſe, too, over 
frightful precipices. They tranſport to 
very diftant parts the honey which they 
have ſtored in autumn, which is univerſally 
acknowledged to be excellent. They like- 
wiſe traffic in ſkins of goats, which they 


- entrap while climbing up the rocks, or find 

f among them dead. Another article of 
merchandize for which they are diſtin- 
guiſhed, is the dormouſe. This animal, 

1 benumbed by the exceſſive cold, retains in 

. holes and cavities, which ſhe digs for herſelf 

if to ſerve by way of habitation, and in which 
ſhe lies rolled up almoſt like a ball, and on 

% a bed of hay, that heat and life which, with 

returning ſpring, the ſun expands; and a 

185 fourth great object of their commerce is 

by the cryſtal, which they contrive to quarry 

7 in the gaps or chaſms of their higheſt rocks. 

? And many, on the other hand, are guides 

Ne to foreigners who have the curioſity to 

in ; 2 

like travel over, and inſpect their frozen moun- 

. tains, . 
wu 1 myſelf have been upon them, like 
17 many others, guided in my way by one of 


You, . Q thoſe 
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thoſe good men. I call them good, in op- 


poſition to the. multitudes that live in towns 


and civilized fociety.—-But yet they have 


Toft a great deal of their natural ſimplicity 


by frequent converſe with ſuch foreigners as 
have employed them for guides. I admired 
the people, and their way of living ; there- 
fore, having ſatisfied my curioſity upon the 
mountains, I determined to remain among 
them ſome few days, that I might gain a | 
better knowledge of their manners. 

I muſt let you know what converſation I 
heard paſs between the wife and child of 
my conductor while I lived among them. I 
was ſitting on the graſs, beneath a pine- 
tree; Julian, my conductor, had that day 
ſet out before the dawn, to guide two 
Engliſh gentlemen, who came on the pre- 
ceding evening to inſpect the mountains. 
It was ſtill broad day-light, but the ſun 
was rapidly deſcending towards the welt. 
The mother aſcended upon a riſing ground; 
the ſon came after her. They fixed their 
eyes upon the icy maſſes which advanced 
their craggy cliffs on the other fide of the 
valley, and the wife began as follows ; 


boy 


The 
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The Mother. I am looking to no purpoſe. 
I diſcover nothing. I do not ſee him yet. 


The Son. Let us go to yonder rock before 


us, ſhaded by thoſe trees, and we ſhall ſee 
much better thence. There we ſhall be able 
to diſcern more plainly all that quarter of 
the mountain where my father, I 2 
muſt be. 


The Mother. Well, we are now got to it; 
notwithſtanding which, I can diftinguifh 
nothing more than from the ſpot that we 

have left. It is all loſt labour: he does not 


appear. And yet the ſun is nearly ſetting, 
and the day will ſoon cloſe in. 

The Son. O! mother, we fhall yet have 
two full hours of day-light. 

The Mother. And perhaps he may be four 
or five leagues diſtant. Who can tell ex- 
actly where he is? I wiſh he would give 


over wandering thus among the mountains. 
Never does he ſet out on his journies, but 
I tremble, leſt unfortunately he ſhould not 


return alive: or elſe come back with broken 
limbs, by falling down upon the ice, or 
while he ſcales the rocks, 

The Son. I need not tell you that he has 
promiſed to drive this trade no longer, 
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when the profits which he has made ſhall be 
enough to buy the little field hetween our 
cottage and the Arda. - We ſhall then live 
comfortably, with our flock, our honey, 
fruits, and field of barley. 

T he Mother. Ah! dear ſon, I ſhould 
much rather wiſh to live in leſs abundance, 
ſo that I might only have more peace of 
mind. The happy days which we are to 
have when he has obtained this field, will 
have been bought too dearly, at the price 
of that diſtreſs and trouble which theſe his 
journies coſt, But do not 1 ſee him? No, 
not yet. If he ſhould be obliged to ſtay all 
night upon the ice !—If it- but you have 
got, I ſee, that ſpying-glaſs which a tra- 
kr lately left behind him in our hut, and 
that brings objects fifty furlongs off as near 
as if they were but ten. Look therefore if 
there i is nothing to be ſeen. You know the 
uſe of it extremely well ; ; but I, for my part, 
ngt at all. | 

The Son. J will reſt the end of it on this 
old trunk. I think, I ſcemngg, mother 
ſomething, and it moves. Alt is he, I verily 
believe !—Yes, yes, It is he indeed !—He 
is walking on the broken flakes of ice that 

lic 
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lie near yon big roc k, and which, laſt month 
you know, were ſeparated from it. : 

The Mother. Let me have the ſpying- 
glaſs. Quick ! quick ! perhaps, too, I may 
ſee him.—I muſt ſhut one eye, you ſay ?— 
I have ; but I diſtinguiſh nothing. Every 
thing is black. —Stay, ſtay. O now I ſee 


the rock !—and likewiſe men! and Julian 


is among them!] But I have loſt them now: 
they are out of fight: I cannot recover them 


again. Hold you the glaſs; I ſhall perhaps 
diſcern them with my naked eye.— Les, yes, 


I ſee them. They are coming on, and in the 


middle of the valley. Julian, I can fee, 


comes firſt. 


The Son. They ſtop : my father ſticks his 
pole into the ice before him, and prepares 


to take a ſpring. There, there! he is up, 


and down again. No doubt but there was 
one of thoſe large gaps before him in the 
ice, of which he has ſo often told us. What 
can cauſe them? 


The Motber. I do not know exactly; but 


have heard that when the ice below is 
melted, that above it, having no ſupport, 
gives way, and opens with a noife which 
one may hear a great way off, You have 
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obſerved the great round table in our 
curate's kitchen! ? Well, the leg which ſup- 
ported it in the middle was much higher 
than the others, and one day the ſides had 
many heavy things laid on them. Unex- 
pectedly it ſplit exactly in the middle, and 


the crack grew wider, till the ſides could 


reſt upon the ſhorter legs. And now I ſup- 
pole theſe gaps are ſo occaſioned likewiſe. 
But look once again, and ſee what they are 
doing. They ſeem ſtanding ſtill. The gap 
ſure does not prevent them from advancing? 

The Son. I can fee their countenances 
very plainly. They ſeem aſking one another 
what they ought to do. Ah! now my father 
takes a ſecond ſpring ; and now he is 1855 
ſafe over one more gap. 

The Mother. Yes, yes; I ſee him too. 
What raſhneſs! He might ſlip in ſpring- 
ing, or when over; or he might not, poſ- 

fibly, ſpring far enough, and drop into the 
gap. He docs not take a ſingle ſtep but 
what he knows, as well as I do, makes my 
heart ſink within me. He ſhould think 
that it is not impoſſible but I may ſce him; 
he ſhould argue within himſelf, and ſay, My 
W ife dees ſee me, and my danger frights her. 
= Toe : 
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The Son. He is very far, perhaps, from 
gueſſing what we are about now. 
The Mother. He knows that, while he is 


| abſent on this dangerous buſineſs, I ſend 


* ven I could but ſhut them. 
] The Son. Yes, let us do ſo, mother. Let 
R us put our hands before them, and not look 
. again till he has cleared the valley, and is 
'Q ſafe. - 
p The Mother. J cannot. I had rather 
I; _ tremble every moment for his ſafety, than 
es loſe ſight of him, though for a moment only. 
er But where is he? I can ſee him now no 
er. 1 
ot The Son. Nor I either. — They have diſ- 
appeared. Ah, mother! 
00. The Mother. My poor child! embrace 
18 me. We are now left to ourſelves, and I 
of- have nothing in the world to comfort me 


but you. Yes, they have diſappeared in- 
deed; and in a moment too! I did but 
turn away my eyes to fix them upon you, 
and in that inſtant they are vaniſhed! An 
abyſs perhaps has opened under them as 


 toſling in it, not yet dead, but making un- 
7 availing 


forth my eyes to ſeek him. Would to hea. 


they were going on: perhaps they may be 
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296 THE ALPS. 

availing efforts to get out, and calling for 
aſſiſtance with a voice which no one, un- 
happily, is nigh enough to hear. I will 
haften to the ſpot : come, follow me, my 
child ! My knees knock one againſt ano- 
ther, and will hardly bear my body up; 
but I ſhall ſoon find ſtrength ſufficient to 


go forward. Come; but ſtay a little !— 


Do not you, dear child, ſee ſomething there 
in motion? There, juſt where I point to; 
at the bottom of yon rock ? 

The Son. Yes, yes; I think I do.—It is 
one of them. lt is one them, indeed; and 
now I can diſcern the other. I can ſee his 
hat; but ſtill J look in vain to find out my 
poor father. 

The Mother. He will come, _ I dave 
hope to ſee him very ſoon. The gentlemen 
muſt firſt have got out of the frozen valley, 
and they hide him from us. Doubtleſs it 
will not be long before we ſee him. Look 
again, my child. | 

The Son. I can ſee only the two gentle- 
men; my father is not with them. 

The Mother. And the gentlemen, do they 


ſeem waiting for him then? Have they their 
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faces turned towards the place from which 


they come? ; 
| The Son. No; they walk ſtrait forward. 
The Mother. Then ſo much the better. 


If your father were not following them, or 


could not, they would hardly do ſo: they 
would try whatever they were able to aſſiſt 
him in his danger. 

The Son. Ves, yes; we ſhould do as much; 
but they, on the other hand, ſeem rich; and 


I have often heard that ſuch deſpiſe the 


poor. 
The Mother, Not all; and then, too, 1 
are men, and mult be ſenſible of people's 
miſery like others. Would not you ſtretch 
forth a hand to help your little dog, were 
he in danger? Would you leave him un- 
aſſiſted? 

The Hon. No, indeed: but Why? berauf 
I love him: and do rich men love the poor? 
I have had money given me by one rich 
man to fight my play-mate.— Ah! I think 
I ſee my father now; yes, there he is! yes, 


yes, indeed; and, as you ſaid, behind the 
gentlemen. 


The Mother. Yes, yes ; I ſee him too. 


Thank God! But ſtill my heart beats 
grievouſly. 
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grievouſly. J am in a tremble: So let us 
both fir down; we will have our eyes fixed 
on them till they are ſafe on this ſide of the 
valley; and by that time, as I hope, my 
agitation will be calmed. Methinks they 
come on very quick. No doubt they with 
to end their journey before day ſhuts in, 
Look, fon: I fancy they are drawing nigh 
a precipice before them; and my fears again 
come on me. 

The Son. It is a maſs of ice that forms a 
hollow underneath. It looks as if it were 
ſuſpended in the air, and they do not ſeem 
to know their danger ; for they ſtop. 

The Mother. They ſtop ! and may, per- 
haps, without expecting it, be ſwallowed 
up, or buried in the ruins, ſhould the ice 
fall down! It will fall down, and I ſhall 
ſee—oh, heavens! fly for your life, my 
Julian! my dear Julian! fly! ſee what a 
maſs of ice may overwhelm you! Fly !— 
My voice, alas! at ſuch a diſtance, is not 
to be heard, My cries are uſeleſs, I am 
diſtracted! 

The Son. Mother, I can ſee no longer 
thre igh the ſpying-glaſs, becauſe I cry; 
and yet I cannot take away my eyes. But 

| now 
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now I ſee again. Yes, there they are, and 
they have cleared the precipice, quite cleared 
it. They are out of danger now: I ſee 
them: they turn back to view the rock un- 
der which they have paſſed, perhaps, with- 
out knowing at the time what peril they 
encountered. They lift their arms up; they 
are talking to each other ; they are looking 
at ſome object that aſtounds them. 

The Mother. They are out of danger ; 
that is enough for me. I ſee them: they 
have nothing now but level ground remain- 
ing. Kiſs me, my dear child! and let us 
both paſs on to meet your father. But at 
no time in my life ſhall I forget what I have 
felt this afrernoon. Let us make all poſſible 
haſte, and beg that he would no more thus 
venture into danger. We ſhall have the 
little field, in that cafe, ſomewhat later; or 
it may be not at all; and it is no matter. 
We have lived till now without it : our en- 


joyments have not been on that account the 


leſs; we have in ſhort been happy, and what 


more can we defire? I ſhall not for the 


future know that he is returning to thoſe 
frozen regions, without fearing every danger 
that I' know, and ſuch as I can but gueſs. 
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He may, perhaps, be ſafe ſeated at his eaſe 
beneath a tree; but I ſhall fancy that I be- 
hold him ſtruggling in'a gap, and' ſtriving 
to get out. Whatever money he receives 


from thoſe whom” he may conduct, —if he 


but loves us, he ſhould think that he buys 
it at a price too dear. 
The!mother and the ſon upon this went 


forward, and I followed them till they had 
gained the valley. They preſſed on to meet 
a huſband, and a father; and at laft, when 


they obſerved him with' the Engliſhmen 


draw near, they durſt not note him. They 


ſat down together, let him paſs, and then 
got up and followed ſlowly after. It was 
not before they reached their cottage, that 
the wife and ſon ran both to Julian, and 
together ſunk into his arms. The ſon re- 
lated every thing which they had both ſeen 
and feared. The mother did not ſpeak at 
firſt; but when ſhe ſaw her huſband touched 
by the affectionate behaviour of his fon, ſhe 
once again embraced him, and ſhed tears. 


He promiſed that he would never more 


affright good, retuthing to the ice, but 


